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Mrs. Alma Hall Graber has been a member of the Okla- 
homa state organization, but has been teaching in Alaska for 
some years. At present she is on leave at her home in Okla- 
homa. Mrs. Graber has been interested in establishing a 
chapter of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society in Alaska, and we 
hope that with the assistance of others she will be able to do so. 


As a professor of children’s literature, A. Beatrice Young, of 
Denver, Colorado, is in a position to estimate the needs of small 
children. Her first-hand account of an actual experience is one 
which should startle all of us into attention. She belongs to 
the Colorado Woman’s College faculty, and is a member of the 
Alpha chapter. 


Our hearts have been stirred by the plight of innumerable 
children in devastated countries abroad. Our proverbial 
American generosity has gone out to meet their needs. We are 
sometimes oblivious, however, of the situation of children at 
our own doorsteps. Mrs. Dorothy Porter-Smith, the Texas 


State Director for Save the Children Federation, has brought 
the needs of rural children to our attention in a dramatic and 
forceful way. 


Welcomed by the Delta Kappa Gamma members in Ne- 
braska, Miriam E. Cunliffe, one of the exchange English teach- 
ers, has found a place for herself.in the Grand Island High 
School. Miss Cunliffe teaches at the Kearsley West County 
School in Lancashire, England, and brings to us out of her 
first-hand knowledge of conditions a picture of current needs 
in England which should come to our attention. 


We have contributed generously to the Teachers Good-Will 
Service and to the World Festivals for Friendship. Those who 
attended the New York Convention will remember the charm 
of Mrs. Gerda Schairer, the Executive Director of that organi- 
zation. She has written this letter to express the gratitude 
of the World Service Council! for the splendid help given by 
so many of our members. 
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Tennessee organization, and, as President of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, exercises a tremendous influence. 
Always interested in the work of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society and eager to cooperate in all worthwhile activities, Mrs. 
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> 
‘ 
. 
» 
; Mrs. Mabel W. Hughes is an honorary member of the 
; 
4 
; Hughes is a member of whom we are justifiably proud. 


From several sources we have heard of the remarkable work 
done in North Dakota by M. Beatrice Johnston. As a former 
county superintendent, and as Director of the Extension Di- 

_ vision at the University of North Dakota, Miss Johnston has 
exercised a potent influence in the educatioral affairs of her 
state for many years. She was one of the Founders of the 
Society in her state. 
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As President of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of Women at the University 
of Texas, is in a strategic position to appraise the constantly 
changing needs of college women. We are glad to present her 
point of view on counseling. 


All chapter music chairmen should be sure to read the arti- 
cle by Bessie Mae Stanchfield, our National Music Chairman. 
She makes a number of specific suggestions for more and better 
music. 
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A Teacher Looks at Alaskan 
ochools 


ALMA HALL GRABER 


Alaska was held at the time of 

its purchase is reflected in the 
precarious, intermittent existence 
of its early schools. Under Russian 
ownership, the Russian American 
Fur Company had dominated the 
Territory, maintaining both gov- 
ernmental and educational facil- 
ities; these schools were withdrawn 
when the Territory was transferred 
to the U. S. in 1867, and it was not 
until the Organic Act of 1884 that 
the need for education in Alaska 
was Officially recognized. By this 
act the Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized to establish schools as 
he saw fit, and an appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for that purpose. 
A year later the entire sum was still 
unspent, so the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Education 


i HE slight regard in which 


jointly decided to name Sheldon 
Jackson, head of the Presbyterian 
missions east of the Mississippi 
River, as general agent of educa- 
tion. For some years he combined 
the two offices, and, through an 
agreement between the missions 
and the Bureau, the instructors 
were called missionary-teachers; 
they discharged functions of both 
missionary and teacher and were 
supported by both church and 
state. However, education as a 
missionary activity among the na- 
tives inevitably gave rise to fric- 
tion, for the white population felt 
that their children were not prop- 
erly provided for. Accordingly, 
after the passage of the civil code 
of 1899, community schools, sup- 
ported jointly by the taxpayers and 
the federal government, were estab- 
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lished to provide education for the 
white population and those natives 
or part-natives who had adopted 
the white man’s way of life. The 
Office of Education continued to 
provide for those natives who still 
clung to their old mode of living. 


LTHOUGH Alaska became re- 
sponsible for the education of 
its white population in 1917, many 
of the features of these first Alas- 
kan schools are found in the edu- 
cational system of the Territory 
today; for there remain two sys- 
tems, in spite of spasmodic agita- 
tion throughout the years for a 
merger: (1) ‘Territorial Schools, 
financed by the Territory and pro- 
viding for the education of the 
white population as well as for 
those natives who lead civilized 
lives; (2) Native Service Schools, 
maintained by the federal govern- 
ment in communities where the 
manner of living has been changed 
little by the advent of the white 
man, and whose purpose it is to 
provide for the education of the 
natives, train them in industry, and 
furnish them medical relief. These 
two systems enroll almost 94 per 
cent of the children attending 
school in Alaska; the remainder go 
to mission or parochial schools 
maintained by various denomina- 
tions throughout the Territory. 
The limited enrollment in the 
Alaskan schools is by no means an 
indication of the magnitude of the 
problems of education. A map of 
Alaska shows an area twice the size 
of Texas, with ranges in latitude 
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and longitude almost as great as 
those of the entire United States. 
Yet in this vast area there is a 
total population now estimated at 
only 90,000 people, their small, iso- 
lated villages appearing as mere 
specks on the map, and their cities 
rated as no more than towns by 
people in the States. Moreover, the 
transient nature of the population 
renders almost impossible an accu- 
rate gauging in May of what Sep- 
tember’s enrollment will be. I have 
seen a school’s enrollment increase 
25 per cent within that period. Yet 
it is imperative that such estimate 
be made, for all school furniture 
and equipment, texts, and other 
supplies must be ordered from 
Outside, as Alaskans refer to the 
continental United States. Such or- 
dering is done in May or early June, 
for transportation by water is slow 
and uncertain at the best and, in 
case of maritime strikes or other tie- 
ups, may be absolutely non-exist- 
ent, as it was in the fall and early 
winter of 1946. Transportation 
troubles of the schools on the rail- 
road in the Interior are not neces- 
sarily at an end, once the cargo is 
delivered to the Seward dock, for, 
in spite of the greatest efforts by 
railroad crews, it may be impossible 
for trains to get through the moun- 
tain passes for a week or two at a 
time. (Following the strikes of 
1946, many people in the Interior 
received most of their Christmas 
cards and packages in February; 
people along the Tanana and 
Yukon Rivers, who depend on rail- 
road transportation to Nenana and 











river boats from that point, did not 
get their Christmas mail until June 
of the following year.) If schools 
on the Bering Sea are so unfortu- 
nate as to fail to receive their sup- 
plies on the last boat of the season, 
the only recourse is to have them 
flown in at terrific expense. In 
many localities the cost of trans- 
porting supplies and equipment 
may be more than the cost of pur- 
chase; yet such things must be im- 
ported, as they are not produced in 
the Territory. Imagine, then, the 
cost of erecting, equipping, and 
maintaining buildings in these far- 
away places, where it is necessary 
to ship in the lumber, the furniture, 
the books, the paper, the pencils, 
janitors’ supplies, the coal for heat- 
ing the building, and possibly to 
import even the labor. No wonder 
the cost per pupil is high in the 
Territory! 


N common with other schools in 
the U. S. during the war years, 
the expansion of school plants 

has not kept up with the increase in 
enrollment, and only the fact that 
sufficient housing is unavailable 
makes it possible for most city 
schools to cope with the problem at 
all. At times, the Anchorage 
Schools have found it necessary to 
operate in shifts in order to accom- 
modate their pupils. 

Action of the federal government 
in cutting appropriations for the 
Alaska Native Service and the re- 
sultant closing of many of the na- 
tive schools have produced a par- 
ticularly acute over-crowding of 
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Territorial Schools this year. Some 
communities, which formerly had 
only a Native Service School, now 
have no educational facilities what- 
ever. 


‘AST distances, isolated com- 

munities, shifting population, 

transportation difficulties, over- 
crowded schools, inadequate finan- 
cial support—these problems are 
not peculiar to the schools of Alas- 
ka; nor do they, in my opinion, 
constitute the most serious educa- 
tional difficulty of the Territory. 
Rather is it social in origin, and 
arises from the fact that instead of 
a homogeneous group of people we 
have there people of many nation- 
alities, backgrounds, experiences, 
beliefs, interests, and, most impor- 
tant of all, standards. This is most 
plainly seen in communities that 


_are not predominantly either white 


or native, but almost equally di- 
vided. On the one hand is the na- 
tive or part-native who has in all 
probability never been outside the 
Territory, never seen a town of 
more than 15,000 or 20,000 popula- 
tion, whose ideas of life as it is in 
the average town of the States are 
extremely vague (I have had boys 
in the sixth grade who have never 
seen a train, a taxicab, a city street, 
an elevator, a street car, or a 200); 
whose way of life depends largely 
upon trapping in the winter and 
fishing or seasonal employment in 
the summer; who is inured to the 
constant presence of tuberculosis in 
his village, if not in his own home; 
whose home life is lacking in cul- 
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tural influences, and whose great 
ambition is to earn enough to buy 
a dog team or a boat. The other 
group is represented by the child of 
the professional man, perhaps a 
CAA employee, an army officer, or 
a teacher. To that child a city in 
the States probably still means 
home. He has traveled widely for 
his years, his background is one of 
culture and refinement, and he 
looks forward to professional train- 
ing. Between these two extremes 
are individuals in which these fac- 
tors are found in various combina- 
tions and in varying degrees. Dif- 
ferences in needs, interests, and 
standards, not in mental ability, 
constitute the problem. 


HESE differences are accentu- 
ated at the present by the fact 
that the Territory is undergo- 
ing a period of transition. The old 
economy of hunting, trapping, fish- 
ing, or mining is rapidly being dis- 
placed as the federal government 
expends millions of dollars for de- 


fense purposes in Alaska. Expan- 
sion is general, and towns are grow- 
ing with incredible rapidity. The 
old-timers resent this influx of new- 
comers; they want no changes in 
their way of life, and accept the 
new conditions with great reluc- 
tance. All these factors are, in turn, 
reflected in the school child. 

Under these conditions, the Alas- 
kan teacher constantly asks him- 
self, “How can my teaching best 
serve all? How can education be 
made a vital factor in each one’s 
life? How can I improve the health, 
the living standards, and the morals 
of the natives and at the same time 
further the education of the 
others?” 

At times it seems well-nigh im- 
possible to bridge the gap between 
the lives of these individual pupils. 
It is a problem which constantly 
demands that one use all his in- 
genuity and ability. And in this 
challenge lies, undoubtedly, much 
of the attraction of teaching in 
Alaska. 





ERRATA 


An error in the article entitled, ““The First Inter American 
Congress of Women,” printed in the Winter Bulletin, has 
been brought to our attention. Miss Sally Butler is President 
of the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Miss Mildred Burgess, who is listed as Presi- 
dent in the article, is Director of International Relations and 


United Nations representative. 

















PRECIOUS LIVES 


A. BEATRICE YOUNG 


“mw OR fifteen silver dollars give 

F me the names of fairy tale 

characters who call to mind 

our national colors—red, white, and 

blue,” called the voice from the 
stage. 

Then a timid member of the 
audience falteringly said, ‘““Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Boy Blue, and... .” 

“Come on; come on. I am sure 
you know it. Just a few seconds. 
No help from the audience. Who 
stands for white?” pleaded the sym- 
pathetic questioner. 

Slowly, hesitantly, the answer 
came as a question. “Snow White?” 

“Give the lady fifteen silver dol- 
lars,” in great ecstacy shouted the 
voice. 

This happened in the Year of our 
Lord 1947. But in 1957? Well, 
that is something else. Will our 
children know these literary char- 
acters? Will they ever have heard 
of Cinderella, the Sleeping Beauty, 
Goldilocks, Old Mother West 
Wind? Will Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hans Christian Anderson, the 
Grimm Brothers, Rudyard Kipling, 
and Howard Pyle be just unfamiliar 
names? 

Our young folks are headed to- 
ward this. If something better for 
the story hour is making its appear- 
ance, then let the change come. 
The world is moving, taste is chang- 
ing, and trends in literature which 
appeals to children are having a 
surprising and startling twist. 





HIS was forcibly brought home 

to me when, for the satisfaction 
of feeling that I was contributing to 
the welfare of a sagging society and 
to the good of the coming genera- 
tion, I volunteered to tell stories 
to a group of young children in a 


summer vacation school. The 
youngsters came from all types of 
homes, and the school was in the 
section of the city where culture 
and refinement were found. True, 
some of the homes from which the 
children came were “broken homes; 
some came from homes where both 
mother and father worked. The 
parents of some of the children were 
professional people, and three chil- 
dren came from a family who lived 


.in the best hotel in the city. They 


definitely were not under-privileged 
children. 

I expected, of course, to find nor- 
mal public school children, so I 
prepared myself with wholesome, 
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live tales of animals and lovely 
children, and armed myself with 
beautifully illustrated books which 
I secured at great expense of money 
and time. 


HEN I arrived, the children 

were called in and the story- 
hour lady was introduced. They 
gathered around. Their ages were 
from three to seven. We talked 
about them, their school and me. 
After this rapport between us was 
established we went into the story 
of Ferdinand, the Bull. 

“Oh, gee, the story of a cow,” 
sneered a four-year-old. 

“Let’s see your book,” said a dis- 
gusted five-year-old as he snatched 
a paper-bound book of funnies 
from the hands of a seven-year lad. 

“You son of a ———,” shouted the 
lad as he knocked the youngster off 
his chair. 

Two girls, age six, pulled their 
chairs out of the circle. 

I started a tale of airplanes and 
the men who fly them for these 
sophisticated ladies and gentlemen. 
A few more eager lads withdrew, 
knocking over chairs and swearing 
as they left. More girls tried to 
show their indifference. The three- 
year-olds were restless. I asked if 
they would like to hear about 
trains, dogs, horses. No! 

“Well,” I said, “you tell me some 
stories.” 

And they did. Eagerly they all 
began as they took interest and 
swung back into the circle. Finally, 
after I had convinced them that 
only one could be heard at a time 
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and assuring them that they would 
each have a turn, they chose one 
five-year-old boy to begin. 

His eyes grew big and bright as 
he started. “It was in the grave- 
yard—at night—his wife was buried 
there—he killed her—he dug her up 
and took her arm—he chopped it 
up.” Now my eyes were big and 
bright as I listened to that tiny tot 
creating a mystery tale. Crude as 
it was it showed plainly how his 
mind was working. “—he heard 
two shots, his gun was home—he 
ran as fast as he could—they ran 
after him—they were catching him 
—closer, closer—he was getting tired 
—nearer, closer, nearer, closer—they 
grabbed him.” 

“Oh, h—” swore a four-year old, 
“let me tell my story. A big boy 
wanted a gun so he could kill. . . .” 

“D— it,” interrupted a seven- 
year-old girl. “I'll tell one. A girl 
was locked up in a closet and she 
had a knife... .” 

I left the story-hour group with a 
shudder. 


HE next time I visited them I at- 
tempted to satisfy their adven- 
turous souls with stories of Robin 
Hood, Buffalo Bill, but had to fall 
back on the terrorizings of Jesse 


James. Still I felt this was progress, - 


for they did let me do the story-tell- 
ing. But with the third and fourth 
meetings we moved up to Kit Car- 
son and Jim Bridger, and finally, as 
the week wore on, we rose to tales 
of the Civil War and Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Through all this experience, I 











noticed that the one quality which 
appealed to all of these youngsters 
was love, the thing they knew noth- 
ing about first hand. And so our 
story hour became a period of ap- 
preciation and love for them. It 
was difficult through all their swear- 
ing and mystery-thriller tendencies, 
and yet as I analyze it I find that 
love does have this mystery quality. 
It can lead one to do adventureus 
things in the dark—at night. It can 
make you run; it can make your 
heart beat fast; it can give you cold 
shivers; it can cause the unexpected. 
And, going the other way—love can 
produce peace, vision, selflessness, 
joy. happiness. These last qualities 
were the assets the children all 
wanted but did not know how to 
obtain, nor did they know that they 
wanted them because they were so 
unfamiliar. . 


OOR precious lives! Not under- 

privileged physically, but cer- 
tainly underprivileged mentally. 

But what of other children of our 
time? All children’s reading and 
story hours are most important, for 
through these story-book contacts 
their souls are fed—for good or bad. 
They have calmness and serenity, 
peace and love if they follow their 
heroes and heroines day by day 
through stimulating and whole- 
some experiences. Wholesome lit- 
erary. characters must not be com- 
pletely. replaced with “Orphan 
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Annie,” “Little Audrey,” and “Don- 
ald Duck” nor with current happen- 
ings, historical events, and Bible 
stories presented in comic strip 
form. For a quick over-all picture 
this litertature is appealing and, if 
used as supplementary reading ma- 
terial, it will undoubtedly serve a 
temporary need for our youngsters 
and their parents who do not have 
time to give to the proper develop- 
ment of good reading habits. These 
picture strips, too, can bring out 
such characteristics as generosity, 
love, joy, service, but along with 
these the traits which creep in for 
excitement and which are over-em- 
phasized are strife, murder, hate, 
wild adventure—the very qualities 
these children gave me in their 
quickly created stories. 

The world is too full of distress 
to let our children down at this 
time. Only through our good writ- 
ers (modern as you please) and 
their characters with high ideals 
can mankind keep an even keel. 
Sterling qualities will live after this 
period of rush and strife if we can 
encourage them through the pres- 
ent world fog. Every boy and girl 
has a basic right to a happy child- 
hood to look back upon—a child- 
hood which has had for companion- 
ship Snow White, B’rer Rabbit, the 
Knights of the Round Table, and 
Dr. Doolittle—to mention only a 


'-few lovely playmates. 











A Country. to Remember 


DorotHuy PorTER-SMITH 





overseas is much in the news 

these days. But there is one 
country about which we hear too 
little—and do too little. 

It is a country where three and 
one half million school-age children 
in rural communities do not attend 
school. Many of its rural children 
cannot attend school in bad weath- 
er—they do not have enough clothes 
for decency and protection. Often 
those who can go to school are 
crowded, as many as sixty at a time, 
into a ramshackle one-room build- 
ing, without electric light, or ade- 
quate heat—and seated at crude 
wooden benches. And they are hun- 
gry—many of them are chronically 
undernourished. One boy brings a 
cold sweet potato to school for 
lunch—until the sweet potatoes are 
gone. Many grow to be adults 
without ever reading a child’s book 
or having a manufactured toy such 
as all children love. 


Te genuine need of people 


The country is America. 

Occasionally an American com- 
munity wakes up to the need right 
in its own back yard. Then there 
are headlines as there were this fall: 


“Sixteen Hundred Hungry Children 
On the Conscience of S———” 


And pictures, captioned: 


“This fly-specked little girl had 
coffee and bread for breakfast. 
Exhausted after playing a little 
while, she lay down and fell 
asleep under a broiling August 
sun. But that sunshine would 
feel pretty good this winter. 
Somehow something will have to 
be done for this youngster and 
the scores of other small boys 
and girls like her who live in and 
near S———.” 


S—--— is a real community, but 
its name is legion. Such conditions 
may be found in isolated rural areas 
in many sections of the country. If 
that gives your conscience a twinge, 
remember it is not altogether a 
matter of conscience. 


PEAKING at a Save the Chil- 

dren Federation annual meet- 
ing, Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
pointed out that these rural areas 
are “the seed bed of our popula- 
tion.” 











Unfinished Business in American 
Education—a book prepared by Dr. 
Norton and Eugene S. Lawler for 
the N.E.A. and the American Coun- 
cil on Education, reported: 

“Much of the industrial strife 
during recent years has been caused 
by the migration of hundreds of 
thousands of untrained, unedu- 
cated, undisciplined rural workers 
from areas which, so far as school- 
ing is concerned, have given them 
little or no preparation to deal with 
the problems and conditions which 
they encounter in the great cities of 
the nation.” A county school su- 
perintendent wrote the Save the 
Children Federation: “Eighty per- 
cent of our high school graduates 
leave this community for the richer 
industrial states of Ohio, Illinois, 
and Indiana.” 


T EN million Americans — your 
neighbors, or neighbors-to-be of 
your children, have had so little 
schooling that they are virtual il- 
literates. Many millions of others 
attend schools where their oppor- 
tunities are sharply limited, and are 
growing to adulthood in a world 
that bears no resemblance to the 
America of which we are proud. 
The thought is a little terrifying 
in this atomic age when an intelli- 
gent literate democracy is man’s 
hope of entering a peaceful era, 
and man’s alternative to chaos. Dr. 
Norton called it the number one 
problem in American education. 
Let us say that, from either mo- 
tives of intelligent self-interest or 
good conscience—which are joined 
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here—we decide to do something. 
How shail we go about it? The 
Marshall plan for Europe gives us 
a hint. “Help them to help them- 
selves.” For there is no shortage 
of ambition or effort in the “less 
chance” areas of America. In many 
areas where the Save the Children 
Federation works, people are of the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock. They 
are bone and sinew of the same 
people who conquered the Ameri- 
can frontier and they are proud of 
their heritage. Their state and lo- 
cal governments are trying hard to 
meet the need. The Norton-Law- 
ler survey found that the ten states 
with the lowest expenditures for 
education, as a group, devote a 
larger percentage of the income of 
their people to the support of 
schools than the ten highest ex- 
penditure states. Some communi- 
ties just have less chance—poorer 
farm lands, fewer industrial oppor- 
tunities. 


i ELPING these people to help 
themselves has been a stated 
objective of the Save the Children 
Foundation since 1932. The Fed- 
eration is a child-service organiza- 
tion with national headquarters at 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and regional offices throughout the 
country. Its workers first evolved a 
sponsored school program for the 
disadvantaged rural areas of the 
United States. During the Battle 


of Britain they began work overseas. 
The Federation is a member of the 
International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, and has affiliates in 34 different 
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countries. Today the Federation is 
conducting sponsorship programs 
for individual children and schools 
in France, Holland, Finland and 
Greece. But its work in “less 
chance” American rural communi- 
ties reaches more children than all 
its overseas work combined. 

To know how its American pro- 
gram works, put yourself in the 
place of Mrs. Mattie Robinson, the 
mother of a family near “Laurel 
Creek”—a hypothetical community 
typical of hundreds in which the 
Federation is working. 

“Laurel Creek” consists of a few 
houses along a dirt road. ‘There 
is a schoolhouse—perhaps a one or 
two-room building. But it is over- 
crowded because the children come 
to it from farms for miles around. 
Your children walk to school like 
the others—several miles each day. 
They don’t find it unpleasant in the 
spring. But when rain soaks the 
dirt road into a sea of mud, or snow 
covers the ground, you wish there 
was more clothing. Several of your 
children have to stay home on such 
days. You can’t buy much clothing 
for a family of six for $20 per year 
—and that’s all you can afford. The 
hillside farm your husband works 
doesn’t allow much spending 
money for anything. 


HE entire community is poor, 
too, because the land is poor, so 
you don’t feel any worse off than 
your neighbors. But sometimes 


you see a magazine—and a different 
world. You wish your children 
could have shoes to wear, warm 
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clothing, story books to read. You 
wish they weren’. so thin. In the 
entire county there is no library— 
no county doctor—no organized 
recreational facilities. Worst of all, 
things haven’t changed for years, 
and it doesn’t seem likely that they 
will. 

Then the school teacher asks the 
Save the Children Federation to 
find a sponsor for her school. The 
Federation’s area director pays a 
visit and calls a meeting of all in- 
terested families in the county. 
They organize a county committee. 

The director explains that the 
$40 which will be made available 
as direct aid after the school is 
sponsored must be matched by an 
equal or greater contribution in 
kind, labor, or cash from “Laurel 
Creek” families, 


OU will find yourself taking 

part in pie suppers, canning 
bees, “workings” at the school to 
recondition the schoolhouse and 
grounds. With the area director 
to show you how, your committee 
discovers more community spirit 
and resourcefulness in “Laurel 
Creek” than you ever dreamed of. 

It’s surprising what you can ac- 
complish when everybody pitches 
in. The school needs a sanitary 
water supply, or a school lunch, or 
a lighter, more livable schoolhouse, 
books, music, or a recreation pro- 
gram. You can get them. Maybe not 
all at once. But, poor as “Laurel 
Creek” is, you can get them with a 
minimum of outside help once you 
learn the secret of community or- 














ganization under skilled leadership. 

That is the important thing, Mrs. 
Robinson—you take part in what- 
ever is done. The keystone of the 
whole Save the Children Federation 
program is community reawaken- 
ing. That means you, meeting with 
your neighbors to decide the most 
important needs of your own chil- 
dren and to learn how to meet 
them. 


FTER deciding what improve- 
ments the school needs most, 
your community, the teacher, and 


. the county committee will agree 


just how the $40 is to be spent. But 
$40 isn’t all. There is some money 
your committee is going to raise. 
There are gifts which the national 
SCF will make available—perhaps 
school desks if they are needed, 
garden seeds, or story books. 

The Federation is headquarters 
for a continuous campaign, Treas- 
ure Chest U. S. A. People in more 
fortunate areas are interested in 
giving your children a chance at 
America’s great heritage of chil- 
dren’s literature which they enjoyed 
as children. They fill boxes with 
children’s books and send them to 
SCF sponsored schools. 

In 1947, SCF secured the dona- 
tion of 5,965 school desks from su- 
perintendents of more fortunate 
schools to replace rude wooden 
benches in such schools as yours. 
And it sent 6,182 pounds of garden 
seeds from which an _ estimated 
$150,000 worth of vegetables were 
raised in school gardens. At Christ- 
mas, the SCF will conduct a nation- 
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wide campaign to get presents. 
And, if your kids never saw a doll 
or store-bought toy before in their 
whole lives, they will next Christ- 
mas. 

Your committee will have a con- 
tinuous source of revenue from 
clothing which the Federation col- 
lects in luckier schools throughout 
the country. Three million chil- 
dren took part in SCF clothing col- 
lections for American and overseas 
work in 1947. This clothing is 
carefully sorted and sent to a sales- 
room in your county. Prices are 
nominal—say 25¢ for a child’s warm 
sweater or 50¢ for a coat. But you 
are proud when you buy. The 
Robinsons aren’t looking for char- 
ity. (But families who are worse 
off will be certified and receive free 
clothing.) Best of all, half the 
clothing sales income stays right in 
your county as a steady source of 
income for other improvements in 
the education, health, and welfare 
opportunities of your children. 
Last year such counties earned 
$105,000 for themselves. 


HERE are more than 1,059 Save 

-the Children Federation-spon- 
sored schools in eight states today. 
Sponsors throughout the country 
keep in touch with the teachers of 
“their” schools by letter, and find 
that the $72 it costs to sponsor a 
school for one year is usually mul- 
tiplied many times in the combina- 
tion of direct aid and community 
reawakening that are part of the 
SCF plan. 

The Federation doesn’t do the 
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job alone. County committees se- 
cure the cooperation of every local 
organization they can, and try to 
make use of every available public 
and private resource. There are 
county agents, P-TA’s, 4-H Clubs, 
Lions Clubs, Rotary Clubs, hun- 
dreds of church, civic and patriotic 
groups which are working with the 
Save the Children Federation in 
various counties. 


want, caught tighter than ever in 
the squeeze of inflation. Despite 
the very real problems overseas, 
America will never be secure until 
we wipe out such inequality of op- 
portunity for the future citizens of 
our own country. 

The Save the Children Federa- 
tion will continue to enlist more 
fortunate Americans in its task of 
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Pearl Buck, speaking to the AASA in Atlantic City, said, “The test but 
of any system of education is how nearly it brings together theory and int 
practice. The failure in our education is that practice and theory con- ° 
tinue far apart. This is the fundamental reason why our people have ize 
come to distrust education, teachers, books, schools; why they have taken loo 
refuge in facts, in bare technical skills, in the study of machinery rather bet 
than in philosophy, in barren and childish ways of occupying their leisure 
time instead of discovering the real joys of being alive. The only value ] 
they see in school and in education is when they get a better job by it the 


and make more money.” 











Our Neighbors in England 





MiriaM E. Cunt.irF 


URING the short time that I 
D have been here I have been 
amazed at the similarities 
between our two countries. My 
idea of New York was nothing 
but sky-scrapers, but I found there 
also the beautiful Central Park. I 
almost felt I was right back in Hyde 
Park, London, for one of the first 
things I saw was a man on a soap- 
bex who was speaking his mind 
about some political matter. Such 
sights are common in the London 
park. I think we should emphasize 
the things in common rather than 
the differences. We all realize that 
different people have different 
traits and cultures, but these dif- 
ferences are of kind, not degree. 
These differences will always exist, 
but will not stand in the way of 
international fellowship if we real- 
ize that they are differences in out- 
look only and one is not necessarily 
better than the other. 

Even though the war is over, 
there are still many hardships and 
restrictions of the war years which 
remain in England. Food and 
clothing are still rationed and all 
supplies of civilian goods are scarce. 
Eggs, sugar, jam, meat, bacon, but- 
ter, margarine, and lard are the 
basic foods which are rationed. 
Each person per week is allowed 


the following amounts: 1 egg, 8 
ounces sugar, 1 ounce bacon, 6 
ounces margarine and butter, | 
ounce lard, 2 ounces cheese, and 25 
cents worth of meat. I realize that 
the people of this country are not 
used to using the ounce as a basic 
measurement. Being a Home Eco- 
nomics teacher who teaches foods, I 
have had to translate all my English 
recipes into American measure- 
ments, but the students and I have 
had a lot of fun doing it. 


| eer clothing ration is about 50 
coupons per year and these are is- 
sued half-yearly. The last alloca- 
tion was on the first of October, 
when the issue was 20 coupons to 
last until the first of February, 1948. 
These coupons may be spent in the 
following way: 7 coupons for a cot- 
ton or silk dress, 11 coupons for a 
woolen dress, 18 coupons for a suit 
or dress, 7 coupons for a pair of 
shoes, 3 coupons for a pair of 
stockings. Even handkerchiefs are 
YZ of a coupon. These coupons 
do not go far for a single person, 
but a housewife has to use them for 
household goods as well. Sheets 


are 5 coupons; towels are 2. The 
men also have great difficulty as 
their clothes have a higher coupon 
value. A man’s suit costs 26 cou- 
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pons and shoes 9 coupons. 

Queuing, or, as you say, standing 
in line, has become part of life in 
England. It is pure drudgery 
which the housewife has to endure 
to get the essential food and cloth- 
ing for the family, but she does it 
very cheerfully. The queue has be- 
come quite a social centre where 
the affairs of the world in general 
are discussed. I feel sure queues 
will continue to be a familiar sight 
in England until the shortage is 
over. 

In order to conserve what little 
clothing the family has, many moth- 
ers and housewives joined the 
“Make do and Mend” Club, which 
gave good advice on ways of re- 
making clothing during the war, 
and these clubs are still going. 

As people now have a little more 
leisure time and wish to continue 
their education, there are courses 
arranged by the universities, the 
local education authorities, or the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 
These courses include English Lit- 
erature, Social Sciences, Drama, and 
General Sciences. 


UNDREDS of thousands of peo- 
ple in England changed their 
occupation between V. J. Day and 
the end of 1945. Some of these were 
released from the _ services, but 
many have been released from war 
work to return to their own jobs. 
During the six years of war, British 
factories have been turning out war 
materials. Now they must turn to 
the production of those goods 
which Britain’s people and her cus- 


tomers have done without for so 
long. The factories must produce 
goods for export and home con- 
sumption. All the better class goods 
are exported. 

The past few years have taught 
many men and women that they 
hold a great responsibility to their 
country through their government. 
They have joined political discus- 
sion groups where they can find out 
the significance of the nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines, inland trans- 
portation, and steel. In this way, 
they can play a continuous and ac- 
tive part in the government of the 
country. 


ANY average English homes 
consist of a five-room house, 
and they have rather a drab appear- 
ance at present because of repairs 
not having been made, cracked 
plaster, and shabby paint. All the 
building materials have to be used 
to repair the one-third of Britain’s 
houses which were destroyed or 
damaged during the war. It gave 
even me quite a shock to know that 
one house in every three was either 
damaged or destroyed—but then I 
have not been living in the areas 
which were badly bombed. I did 
see Manchester, which is one of 
England’s largest cities, go up in 
flames. My home town is eight 
miles from Manchester, which had 
several nights of thirteen hours con- 
tinuous bombing. I saw flames leap 
into the air and the noise was deaf- 
ening. It will take many years to 
repair the damage done to Britain’s 
churches, so many of them were 
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damaged beyond repair. Some will, 
however, one day be restored to 
their former beauty. Meanwhile, 
services are often held in borrowed 
halls and assembly rvoms, although 
on special occasions, such as the 
anniversary of the destruction of 
the church, services are held amid 
the ruins. 


INCE the first of April, 1947, 

full-time education is compul- 
sory in England between the ages 
of five and fifteen years. Prior to 
this date, the school-leaving age 
was 14 years. This was brought in 
by the Education Act of 1944. Chil- 
dren may attend a nursery school 
up to the age of five years; then 
they go to a Primary Elementary 
School. At the age of 11 years, they 
take an examination by which they 
obtain entry into a Grammar 
School. If they fail this examina- 
tion, they then attend a Secondary 
Modern School. It is hoped that 
soon the leaving age will be raised 
to 16 and that, when there are suf- 
ficient teachers and school build- 
ings, there will be three kinds of 
schools available: (1) the classical 
(Grammar School); (2) the tech- 


_nical type; (3) the modern second- 


ary type. The object is to make all 
our education proceed along three 
parallel lines, so that at any time in 
the school career a child can be 
transferred from one type of school 
to another. In the Act of 1944, the 
Grammar School education became 
free and open to all children pass- 
ing the examination at 11 years. 
In the Grammar Schools the chil- 
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dren sit for a school certificate ex- 
amination which will give them 
entry into a training college at the 
age of 16, and at the age of 18 they 
make take the Higher School Cer- 
tificate by which they can enter a 
university. The number of chil- 
dren who receive a Grammar School 
education is 47 per cent and 46 per 
cent of these go on to take college 
or university training. It is the 
duty of every local education au- 
thority to establish county colleges 
for all young persons under 18 years 
who are not already receiving full- 
time education. Under this scheme 
approximately one and a half mil- 
lion young people will spend one 
full day a week for one year, or the 
equivalent, studying basic subjects 
such as History, Citizenship, and 
some Physical Culture to assist in 
their future careers. 


LL over England there are Youth 
Clubs. In some towns the young 
members have set up a “shadow” 
Town Council complete with 
mayor, town clerk, aldermen and 
councillors, in which all current 
matters of local government are 
discussed. This provides practical 
instruction in local government and 
training for the generation that will 
one day be taking over the city ad- 
ministration. Before the war young 
people could take trips cycling or 
walking through the English coun- 
try-side for very little money, by 
stopping at youth hostels which 
were located all over Britain. Many 
of these were closed during the war, 
but they are now open again, 
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A well-balanced highly produc- 
tive agriculture is essential to 
Britain’s prosperity and to the 
health of the world, for even greater 
production than during the war is 
necessary to feed the British peo- 
ple and share with starving Europe. 
Many farmers are trying to expand 
their farms and doing their bit to 
find jobs for veterans by hiring dis- 
charged service men. To insure a 
steady flow of skilled farm labour, 
training in agriculture is being pro- 
vided by the ministry of agricuture 
to men and women released from 
the Service and Civil Defense 
Groups. During the war over 80,- 
000 women formed the Women’s 
Land Army, which played such an 
important part in feeding Britain, 
and it is thought that its services 
will be needed for another two 
years. The girls’ duties included 
ploughing, harvesting, dairy-work, 
rat-catching, tending orchards and 
forestry. To help with agriculture, 
many people spend their holidays 
or vacations helping on the land. 
Some schools go for a whole week 
to help with various crops in their 
district such as potato-picking, pea- 
picking, or hop-picking. Besides 
producing more on the farms so 
that there may be fewer queues at 
home and more food to go to other 
hungry countries of Europe, most 
British farm folk are still caring for 
many children from the continent. 
Prior to April, 1943, 150,000 refu- 
gees had reached Britain, and later 
67,000 more arrived. At one time 
there were 23,000 children amongst 
them, and this number is still in- 
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creasing. The World Friendship 
Association is still bringing children 
from France, Belgium, and Norway 
to England, where they receive hos- 
pitality from English families for a 
few weeks. 

Providing adequate housing is 
one of the most crucial problems 
facing Britain today. In addition 
to the fact that so many houses 
were damaged, there have been no 
new homes built during the war 
years, and there have been many 
marriages. With the return of the 
men and women from the Forces, 
this made the position more acute. 
To help over this difficulty, many 
temporary prefabricated houses 
have been erected. Because of the 
lack of material and labour, most 
of the furniture manufactured in 
England today is of the “utility” 
design. Only newlyweds and those 
who have been bombed out can get 
units or dockets to buy this. Al- 
though the government has as- 
signed the factories to produce 
more utility furniture, the demand 
still greatly exceeds the supply. 


INCE August last year, all fam- 
ilies have received 5 shillings or 
one dollar a week from the govern- 
ment under the Family Allowance 
Act, which grants to every family in 
Britain a weekly payment of this 
amount for each child beyond the 
first. This amount, though small, 
will help in many ways. Just as the 
youngsters are being helped, so are 
the old folks. The Old Age Pen- 
sions have been paid in Britain 
since 1908, but in 1925 a contribu- 
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tary scheme was instituted under 
which the government, employer 
and employee contribute to a cen- 
tral fund from which every insured 
person can now draw a pension at 
65 years of age. The pension, which 


was 10 shillings or two dollars per 
week, has been increased since Oc- 
tober, 1946, to 26 shillings or five 
dollars per week. This helps ma- 
terially with the increased cost of 
living. 








Friendship among Teachers and 
Children of All Lands 


GERDA SCHAIRER 


HE 1947 World Christmas 

and Chanukah Festival be- 

came a great success. Four 
hundred fifty thousand gifts, more 
than twice the number of the year 
before, were donated by American 
children, shipped overseas, and dis- 
tributed in 14 countries at the 
World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festivals. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety was one of the organizations 
that helped to spread the news 
about the gift campaign for the 
suffering European children to the 
farthest corner of this country. 
World Festivals for Friendship, Inc. 
wants to thank wholeheartedy every 
member of your great organization 
who helped to make the 1947 
World Christmas and Chanukah 
Festival a success, and for the won- 
derful cooperation, 


The encouraging reports and let- 
ters are now coming in from all 
the overseas countries. To give an 
example of the great impression 
this friendliness of the American 
children makes on the people over 
there, I am quoting a letter just 
received from a teacher in France: 


DEAR FRIENDS: 

We were among the fortunate who were 
sent marvelous Christmas packages from 
you to be given at a party for the children. 
Through the kindness of those in charge 
of distributing the cases, we received many 
gifts for our Christmas Tree here in the 
village of Blerancourt. 

If only the kind generous people in 
America who made up these lovely gifts 
could have seen the children and the joy 
that shone in their eyes, it would be use- 
less for me to try and describe their 
thanks. We had a tree and a few little 
sketches to amuse the children and a 
movie, but the packages interested them 
most. Never in their lives have they ever 
seen anything so gay and amusing as the 

















wrappers and ribbons and cards. And 
the beautiful gifts they found inside and 
the excitement of not knowing what sort 
of a surprise was in store for them! I 
hope the letters of thanks reach the chil- 
dren who took so much pains working out 
such a marvelous programme for these lit- 
tle French children who have been de- 
prived of all such fun for so many years. 

One of the most touching scenes was a 
little boy and girl who arrived at the door. 
They were tattered and torn and all for- 
lorn and covered with mud and no one 
knew them. They had walked miles 
through the country side because they 
heard there was to be a Christmas tree for 
children. Real little country urchins! 
One could not turn them away, and for- 
tunately we were able to give them pres- 
ents like the rest. No one will ever re- 
ceive a written letter of thanks from these 
little ones, but I wish the children in 
America could know that nowhere, I am 
sure, have any children been made hap- 
pier by their Christmas presents. I wish 
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our American friends could have seen 
those two little waifs, leaving way after 
dark after being warmed with hot choco- 
late and clasping tightly to their flat little 
chests their American gifts and starting 
out in the wind in their rags to retrace 
the long miles along the muddy country 
roads, still speechless with joy and eyes 
shining like the stars. 

With all my thanks to America as well 
as the children of Blerancourt whom you 
have made so happy and who will write 
to their new American friends, 

Most gratefully yours, 
(s) ADELAIDE W. MAssEy. 


This letter speaks not only for 
these few children’s joy and happi- 
ness; it is more of an expression for 
the general feeling everywhere that 
these gifts are arousing toward 
America. 

Thank you for helping to create 
this good feeling. 


For forty years the teachers of Rhode Island have been receiving pen- 


sions upon retirement after thirty-five years of service. 
been no contributions on their part. 


clusively by the state. . 


There have 
The system has been supported ex- 


. . Now an act has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature creating a State Retirement System for Teachers. 


The plans call 


for a contribution from the teachers, the state, and the local community 
and has adequate provisions for regular and disability retirement and for 


return of the teacher’s contributions should he leave the system. 
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A Record of Retinement Seruice 


Daisy BROWN 


HIS article invites attention 

to an admirable organization, 

launched upon a comprehen- 

sive national program of secu- 
rity protection for teachers. We re- 
fer to the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement of the Nation- 
al Education Association. The serv- 
ices of the Council in assisting 
states in necessary Retirement leg- 
islation, and in guarding existing 
funds are so efficiently rendered 
and so indispensable to teachers in 
their study of the puzzling prob- 
lems of Retirement, even in their 
own systems, that a brief survey of 
some of the contributions of the 
Council is now presented. 

We attempt no ambitious out- 
line. That is impossible in the 
space assigned to us, for there is 
scarcely a field in Retirement that 
the Council has not touched in its 
twenty-five years of affiliation with 
the NEA. Of problems in Retire- 
ment administration, the Council 





admits no dearth; of theories as to 
how these problems may be solved, 
there are doubtless too many. For 
our purpose, we shall limit our- 
selves to a discussion of three areas 
in which the Council is now apply- 
ing its expert practical knowledge: 
liberalization of benefits with ade- 
quate financing, reciprocal relations 
between states, and legislation as 
applied directly to annuity pay- 
ments in all systems. 


| N its study of these three prob- 
lems, the Council first reaffirms 
its general position that teacher re- 
tirement plans should be estab- 
lished on sound legal, business, and 
insurance practices with contribu- 
tions by prospective annuitants 
during their earning years plus 
state’s assistance. Reserves should 
be built out of which dependable 
annuities can be paid. Any other 
system is a mere makeshift which 
will always raise false hopes and 
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bring pitifully small annuities. 
Such a plan as advocated by the 
Council is recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining efficient 
public school service. 

Since there are as many systems 
as there are states, only a general 
view of the study of liberalization 
of benefits may be given. One sys- 
tem, for example, wishes larger as- 
sessments on salaries; another, long- 
er periods of credited service. More 
options at retirement, a more gen- 
erous attitude toward out-of-state 
service, leaves of absence, more lib- 
eral death benefits, decrease in age 
at retirement and increase in rate 
of benefits—these, then, are impor- 
tant items in the Council’s unfin- 
ished agenda on liberalization. . In 
this study, as well as in every other 
study, the Council turns constantly 
to the Research Division of the 
NEA for competent and objective 
advice. The assistance of that Di- 
vision in assembling data on all 
studies of general Retirement in- 
terest is of the highest importance, 
for nowhere else may such definite 
and trustworthy information be 
found. 


IBERALIZATION of benefits 

with adequate financing for 
such additional benefits becomes, 
then, our first problem, for it is of 
general interest to all teachers and 
to all administrators of Retirement 
Funds. Extension of present bene- 
fits depends upon legislation. No 
matter how popular a broader bene- 
fit may be, the Council urges an 
actuarial cost estimate and a thor- 
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ough analysis of the benefits pro- 
posed. A warning, too, is sounded 
that present well-administered and 
generally satisfactory systems should 
not be impaired by hastily consid- 
ered proposals which may jeopard- 
ize the gains of decades. “How 
much will it cost?” should follow 
the query, “Is the proposal sound?” 
Only when liberalization of bene- 
fits improves the quality of security, 
and is provided for by adequate 
financing, does the Council suggest 
changes in presently well-estab- 
lished funds. 


ODAY, when the world is 

gripped by insecurity, restless- 
ness, and instability, teachers, as 
well as all others, need to feel that 
what they possess is secure, firm, 
and stable. So the Council, repre- 
senting the crystallized wisdom of 
thousands of students in Retire- 
ment affairs, warns us not to think 
of liberalization alone, but to count 
the cost first. This acceptance of 
the concept that Retirement costs 
are an integral part of a state or 
city budget emphasizes the fact that 
a well-established Retirement Fund 
is an important factor in maintain- 
ing efficient public school service. 

A second peak in the Council's 
study for possible betterment of ex- 
isting retirement funds is the ques- 
tion of reciprocal relations among 
the various state systems. Here 
again the Council turns to the NEA 
Research Division for consultation 
and advice, since reciprocity is a 
new field of departure. It concerns 
the problems of the teacher who 
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moves from the jurisdiction of one 
Retirement System to that of an- 
other. 

Difficulties involved in this study 
are obvious. There are, first of all, 
legal obstacles. That phase im- 
plies hours of research in the ex- 
amination of the constitutions of 
the various states, and of the strict 
interpretations of Retirement Laws. 
Then, too, the approximate num- 
ber of migratory teachers and the 
question of how much out of state 
service should be allowed enter in- 
to the necessary actuarial cost esti- 
mate. Before satisfactory recipro- 
cal relations can be worked out, 
the Council will have much to add 
to its already almost unimaginable 
amount of work. Though progress 
will be slow, the significant thing 
is that work has started. 

When the Council observes its 
silver anniversary in Atlantic City 
on February 23-24, it will speak 
with authority and competence on 
a subject close to every annuitant— 
equitable exemption of retirement 
annuities from the provisions of the 
Federal Income Tax Law. Teach- 
ers are familiar with the efforts of 
the Council and of the NEA in pe- 
titioning the Congress of the 
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United States to exempt annuities 
of our retired teachers from taxa- 
tion on the same basis as is now af- 
forded certain other Retirement 
beneficiaries. It is to be hoped 
that 1948 will find such exemptions 
written into the Federal statutes. 


HESE, then, are three of the 

many problems currently stud- 
ied by the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement. They make a 
good outline for teachers to follow 
in their work on security—liberali- 
zation of benefits with adequate 
financing, reciprocal relations 
2aong states for the migratory 
teacher, and equitable exemption 
of retired teachers’ annuities from 
the provisions of the Federal In- 
come Tax Law. In the final solu- 
tion of each problem, it will be nec- 
essary to turn for assistance to the 
teachers themselves with their vast 
fund of good will toward the phi- 
losophy of retirement and their ac- 
tive support of their own systems. 
It is this applied force, added to 
the Council’s efforts, which will see 
to it that the immediate purposes 
of sound and adequate Retirement 
plans for efficiency in public school 
service become permanent. 


“Education for all American children must first of all recognize that 
we live in a two-world community and that the ideal of one-world is 
temporarily thwarted. We must face squarely the major issue: Shall we 


educate for war or for peace?”—Paul Hanna. 














Gamma are well aware that 

the parent-teacher association, 
known popularly as the P-TA, is 
today a household word in America. 
I might go further and say that most 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
are also members of parent-teacher 
associations, for we count among 
our present body of five million 
men and women nearly half a mil- 
lion teachers. Because our aims 
are so similar to yours, I welcome 
this opportunity to describe the pro- 
gram of our organization, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. As a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma I know a great deal 
about the splendid work being done 
by this group both in holding high 
the standards of your profession 
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here at home and in helping your 
fellow teachers abroad. 

The field of interest of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers represents the accummu- 
lated experience of more than fifty 
years dedicated to the welfare of 
children and youth. On the one 
side it shades off into child psychol- 
ogy, health, safety, mental hygiene, 
juvenile protection, and education; 
on the other, it merges into parent 
education, preparation for home 
and family life, and world citizen- 
ship. Out of this broad field the 
present administration of the Na- 
tional Congress has chosen four 
main areas within which, we be- 
lieve, lie the most pressing problems 
of our time. By concentrating on 
these four we have tried to build 
a program pertinent enough and 
concrete enough to accomplish 
what needs to be accomplished— 
and not in a hundred years from 
now but today and tomorrow. 


ET me briefly discuss each of 
, these points: school education, 
health, world understanding, and 
parent and family life education. 
At to the first, there is no need to 
set forth the afflictions that beset 
American education today. Like 
you, who have an inside view, the 
National Congress is convinced that 
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the teacher—his ability, qualifica- 
tions, prestige, and pay—is the key 
figure on whose rehabilitation de- 
pends the whole educational struc- 
ture of our country. Like you, too, 
we decry the pitifully inadequate 
wage scale in large sections of the 
profession; the 
threat to stand- 
\ ards and quality; 







teacher is too 
often regarded by 
his fellow citi- 
zens; the shabby buildings and an- 
tiquated equipment with which 
the teacher is apparently expected 
to produce miracles. 

We have vigorously protested 
against these wrongs and shall do 
so until they are righted in every 
state of the Union. Particularly in 
the matter of federal aid for educa- 
tion we of the National Congress 
are continuing to bring the full 
weight of our influence (and five 
million men and women can speak 
with a strong voice) to bear on the 
Congress of the United States. I 
have high hopes that in this session 
of.Congress a long overdue bill pro- 
viding federal financial aid to our 
public, tax-supported schools will 
be at last enacted into law. Ameri- 
cans can no longer tolerate an un- 
even distribution of educational op- 
portunity just because both wealth 
and children happen to be uneven- 
ly distributed. 

You will be interested, I think, 
in a resolution passed by our Board 
of Managers a year ago last De- 





cember, officially endorsing a min- 
imum yearly salary of $2,400 for all 
teachers with four years of college 
training. Not only that, but our 
state congresses have put forth he- 
roic endeavors in the cause of better 
pay for teachers—and have in most 
cases, I may say, emerged trium- 
phant. In this battle parents and 
teachers stand together, as they 
stand together in their efforts to 
elevate the prestige of your profes- 
sion in every community and in the 
nation as a whole. The California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
for example, has appropriated the 
sum of $115,000 from which schol- 
arships are awarded annually to 
well-qualified young people wishing 
to study for a teaching career. 

In the second area of our Four- 
Point Program, health, our primary 
task is to make sure that all children 
everywhere in America have an 
equal chance for good health and 
good medical care. To this end we 
are doing all we can to help recruit 
competent professional personnel, 
to promote school health programs, 
and to meet the 
health needs of 
our communities, 
Among the most £4 aes 
essential of these Faingp>-® 
needs are clinics, 
practitioners, and 
facilities for en- 
suring the mental and emotional 
health of children and their par- 
ents. Modern scientific knowledge 
has given rise to new and striking 
insights about the close relation be- 
tween mental and physical health, 
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and we of the parent-teacher organ- 
ization have gradually broadened 
our health program to include the 
task of making these insights known 
to the public at large. Finally, we 
are particularly vigilant regarding 
the care of children who are handi- 
capped or otherwise in need of spe- 
cialized attention. 


+ our aims for world understand- 
ing, members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma will have a lively interest 
because of your own projects for the 
benefit of teachers and school chil- 
dren overseas. Our P-TA activi- 
ties in this field are big enough 
to challenge the best and wisest of 
us. One of the most satisfying was 
undertaken last spring when parent- 
teacher groups packed twenty-five 
hundred kits for needy teachers, 
filling them with personal and class- 
room necessities. These were sent 
to war - devas- 
~ tated countries 
BN through the 
/y=\ courtesy of the 
“F-} Red Cross. 
f{ From its very 
‘ beginnings the 
, the National 
Congress has been deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the world. 
In the last forty-two years we have 
been officially represented at thirty- 
eight international meetings, three 
of which were called by our organ- 
ization and met in connection with 
our national conventions. It was 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers that took the initia- 
tive in establishing the Interna- 
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tional Federation of Home and 
School in 1927. It was the Na- 
tional Congress that was asked, as 
one of only four educational groups 
in this country, to send a consultant 
to the U. S. delegation at the epoch- 
making San 
Francisco Con- 
ference on In- 
ternational Or- 
ganization in P- 
1945. And today 
we are likewise 
represented on 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO which is doing so much 
to see that the defenses of peace 
are constructed in the minds of 
men. 

Parent-teacher members are also 
mindful of the importance of per- 
sonal example in this task of pro- 
moting world understanding. They 
are committed to demonstrate, by 
the way they talk, act, and live, 
their honest belief in democratic 
ideals, so that children will know 
what personal responsibilities belief 
entails. For this purpose, too, 
P-TA’s are asking school materials 
to provide instructional materials 
that will give children an apprecia- 
tion of other peoples and their con- 
tributions to our culture. And we 
are urging every American citizen 
to uphold the enduring power of 
the United Nations, to create a 
public opinion so favorable that it 
will not falter in the face of seem- 
ing delays or temporary deadlocks. 
It is our earnest belief that in the 
United Nations lies the promise of 
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a brighter, a better and, above all, 
a peaceful future. 


‘HE last of our four areas, parent 
_and family life education, is by no 
means the least important; rather, 
it undergirds the other three. If 
enlightened parents and loving 
homes be lacking, then the efforts 
of the best teachers and the best 
schools in the world will be but 
sorry makeshifts. Today as in 1897, 
the members of the National Con- 
gress believe that human progress 
depends chiefly on how well. we 
bring up the next generation and 
the generations to follow. Espe- 
cially necessary is it that we assist 
young parents with problems of 
child development and of home- 
making. In preschool sections of 
PTA’s, we try to get both parents 
and children off to a good start, and 
in our parent education study 
groups we make full use of the 
timely, authoritative articles on 
child growth and guidance pub- 
lished in our official monthly mag- 
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azine, the National Parent-Teacher. 
We are stressing emphatically the 
need for training lay leaders to 
conduct such study groups and have 
made remarkable recent strides in 
this type of project. However, we 
do not think parent education 
should be limited to parents, and 
we continue to urge, as we have for 
many years, that both boys and 
girls be given sound instruction in 
family life education in the elemen- 
tary and the secondary school. 

This, then, is a quick but compre- 
hensive view of our Four-Point Pro- 
gram—our immediate and our en- 
during goals. We who work for 
better human beings in a wiser 
world know that we cannot attain 
all these goals in our generation. 
Yet of this we are assured by our 
own past experience—that if par- 
ents and teachers stand firm, togeth- 
er they can marshal the forces of 
public opinion to shape a nobler 
and fairer future for the children 
and youth of America. 


“I find in our cities a growing leisure without the facilities which 
could make wise use of leisure possible; prohibition against child labor 
without proper organization of youthful activities. Our shame is urban 
mediocrity without revolt; slums, decay and traffic snarls without action; 
private preoccupation and lazy contentment without great civic dreams.” 


—Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Administration. 
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OING out of the rural and city 
school work into a_ political 
office caused some readjustment, 

but I took with me the ability to 
think on my feet and present the 
advantages of a cause, and a com- 
munity spirit, which is the love of 
people, bequeathed to our family 
by both parents. The latter is my 
greatest heritage and one which “It 
seems to me a king might wish to 
hold in fee.” 

Believing that an administrative 
office should have both a man’s and 
woman’s viewpoint, a city superin- 
tendent was selected to be the first 
field deputy. He could not take 
office for five months, so I went be- 
fore the County Commissioners 
with the seal of the county as a 
talisman and asked for the privi- 
lege of devoting the unused salary 
of a field deputy to finance the 
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publication of a county school bul- 
letin. I suggested that we use the 
county seal on the front page and 
that other counties would follow 
our example. I knew the value of 
such a publication because I lived 
in the home of the president of the 
State Board of Health who issued 
one with excellent results. The 
foreword of the first issue of our 
County School Bulletin tells its 
purpose. It follows: 


“The School Bulletin makes its first bow 
to the educational forces of the county, 
and begs leave to serve. 

“As its name implies, its purpose is to 
make it possible for the county superin- 
tendent to get in touch with every school 
teacher and school officer in the county, 
officially and regularly, each month; and 
to acquaint each part of the county with 
what is being done in every other part. 
Going on the principle that unity can be 
gained only through being well informed 
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on subjects held in common, we shall pub- 
lish notices, rulings, changes in school laws, 
and field reports from various schools. 
Again, in keeping with its title, brevity 
will be its leading feature, so it will in no 
measure take ihe place of educational 
magazines; although from time to time it 
may contain articles on subjects pertain- 
ing to the work of actual teaching. We 
suggest that the teachers and officers keep 
the School Bulletins on file, as each num- 
ber will contain something worth-while 
for reference. We desire the cooperation 
of our readers; and, if we can help you, 
our purpose will be gained. Tell us what 
you are doing, and we shall tell the good 
news abroad. 


“If you have a plan that’s cheery, 
Send it in. 
It will surely help the weary, 
Send it in. 
Give it freely. Do not keep it, 
Fill the measure full, then heap it, 
Later you will surely reap it. 
Send it in.” 


HE bulletin became the fulcrum 

on which turned important im- 
provements in rural schools and 
rural life. The County Commis- 
sioners became enthusiastic over 
the results of the bulletin and ad- 
vised including its cost in the regu- 
lar county printing bill, for in that 
way no questions would ever be 
raised regarding its publication. 

To procure a rural school nurse 
was the next major objective, and 
at a meeting of the County Board 
of Health, composed of the county 
attorney, county physician, and the 
county superintendent of schools, I 
spoke of the condition of health 
among the rural children and the 
need of a rural school nurse. 
Immediately the county physi- 





cian said emphatically, “I have al- 
ways wanted a rural school nurse.” 
Up to this time, like Elijah, I 
thought I was the only one who 
had not bowed the knee to the Baal 
of indifference to the health of the 
rural child. A resolution was passed 
to the effect that the Board of 
Health request the County Com- 
missioners to provide a county rural 
school nurse. 

HE Board asked the county su- 
. perintendent to get in touch with 
the doctors in the county and in ad- 
jacent areas to find out their opin- 
ions on this matter and what co- 
operation could be expected from 
them. A day was set by the County 
Commissioners to hear and dis- 
cuss data. Four o'clock was the 
hour. The county physician, a man 
of dignity and influence, and I were 
to present the report. I visited 
rural schools that day but had no 
interest in anything that was taking 
place. My mind was on the hour 
four. Upon arriving at the court- 
house I learned with dismay that 
the doctor had to perform an emer- 
gency operation and that I must go 
alone. 

As I stepped on the threshold of 
the office of the County Commis- 
sioners, the words of Mordecai to 
Queen Esther as she was to appear 
before King Ahasuerus to speak for 
the people rang in my ears, “And 
who knoweth whether thou hast 
come to the Kingdom at such a time 
as this?” I went in and began to 
give the convincing information 
when the county attorney spoke in 
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low tones to the chairman of the 
Board, saying, “Let her have a 
nurse,” then the chairman spoke 
the following historic words em- 
phatically: “Go ahead and hire a 
nurse.” “No,” I replied, “Dr. H. H. 
Healy will select her. She can 
travel with me and work under 
both his direction and that of my 
office.” 


"HERE was no law to authorize 
our action. Other counties be- 
came interested. Our Board of 
Health formulated a bill which 
would authorize counties to engage 
rural school nurses. I had the great 
privilege of appearing before the 
Committees of Health and Educa- 
tion in the Senate and House and, 
like Cora Wilson Stuart, hear favor- 
able action of both houses on the 
bill in which I was interested. My 
joy will never be equalled unless, by 
chance or because of the work of 
the school nurse, I gain entrance 
into the Holy City. I might add 
that in three years the percentage 
of defectives in the county was low- 
ered from 82 per cent to 28 per cent. 
The establishment of a county- 
wide Play Day followed the work 
of the school nurse as naturally as 
night follows day. It was held in 
the central city of the county and 
was designed to encourage outdoor 
play and exercise among the rural 
children who needed direction in 
games and sports. The general plan 
was athletics in the forenoon, then 
a picnic dinner. Words fail to de- 
scribe the community picnic din- 
ner which was one of the highlights 
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of the occasion. The host city fur- 
nished coffee. It was a time when 
friendship, confidence, and coopera- 
tion developed by leaps and bounds. 
They not only sang, but lived “The 
more we get together the happier 
are we.” In the afternoon a parade 
and some other such attractions 
took place. Competitive sports en- 
gaged in by the high schools con- 
cluded the afternoon. It is difficult 
to express the tremendous influence 
brought about by Play Day. Added 
playground equipment testifies to 
the effect Play Days have had in the 
interest of school officials in the 
necessity of play. Play Day minis- 
ters to the recreational need of our 
young people. It makes for more 
perfect development, greater sanity 
of action, and greater fullness of 
life. It is health-giving, character- 
building, and educational. The at- 
tendance became so large that the 
time came when something had to 
be done to reach the many thou- 
sands of spectators. 


ROCEEDING on the principle 

that a large assembly can only be 
reached by a big symbolic and al- 
legorical spectacle, we turned to the 
pageant as our solution. The pur- 
pose of the spectacle was to direct 
the attention of the county towards 
a unifying project, and time proved 
that we chose wisely. Only two of 
these pageants can be described, but 
they are typical. They are an edu- 
cational procession and the original 
historical pageant of Grank Forks 
County. The educational proces- 
sion deserves some space here. On 
a large platform which was built for 
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an eighth grade county graduation 
was a large arch. On its pillars 
were statistics and graphs showing 
the progress in education in that 
county for a period of twenty years 
as represented by the number of 
eighth grade and high school en- 
rollments and graduations. The 
key stone of the arch showed the 
increase in the number of gradu- 
ates in twenty years from the State 
University located in this county. 
There were eight smaller arches on 
each side, in pairs opposite each 
other, through which entered from 
one side a girl and, from the other 
side, a boy, from each of the grades 
and from each class in the high 
school. When the couple met in 
the center of the stage, they held 
up a large card on which was 
printed the enrollment of their 
grade. This plan was extended 
even through the high school. On 
each side of the large arch stood a 
person representing education. On 
one side a man in cap and gown; on 
the other side a young lady in 
Grecian costume, carrying a torch, 
led in the boys and girls, respec- 
tively. A wire was stretched around 
the base of the platform on which 
were hung these large cards. The 
statistics could easily be seen by 
the large audience. From the 
graphic representation of the grades 
and high schools in the county, the 
large assemblage saw the figures 
showing that only 50 per cent of the 
first grade pupils finish the eighth 
grade and that only 50 per cent of 
the eighth grade graduates finish 
high school (although the enroll- 


ment in the freshman class approx- 
imates that of the eighth grade). 
They also realized the purpose of 
this educational procession was to 
emphasize the need to have every 
first grader complete high school. 
After all was over, the eighth grade 
graduates marched back on the 
stage and took their seats. The 
topic of the commencement address 
was “Where Do We Go from Here?” 


HE historical pageant was pre- 

sented in five episodes, as follows: 

Episode 1. The Passing of. the 
Red Man and the Coming of 
the White Man 

Episode 2. The Development of 
Transportation 

Episode 3. The Development of 
Industry 

Episode 4. The Development of 
Education 

Episode 5. The People 


Plans were laid early in the year. 
Dr. A. G. Arvold of the State Col- 
lege, nationally known master of 
pageantry, met with the central 
committee to advise and to start 
things moving. Later on, out of his 
busy life, he came several times to 
meet with the central committee 
and spent the last four days before 
the pageant at Larimore to oversee 
the final preparations. Dr. O. G. 
Libby of the University History De- 
partment, and editor of the State 
Historical Journal, was an indis- 
pensable member of the committee. 
Carrie St. John, Dean, Deputy 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
was the chairman and director. 
There were thirty different commu- 
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nities—one thousand persons rang- 
ing in age from seven months old to 
a white-haired man of sixty-five 
were the players. The city of Lari- 
more was the site of the pageant 
and the other activities mentioned 
in this chapter. Planks eighteen 
feet long, twelve inches wide, and 
four inches thick were borrowed 
from the County Commissioners 
and used to build a huge platform 
seventy-two feet in width and thir- 
ty-six feet in depth. The back- 
ground was one hundred fifty-six 
feet in length and twenty feet in 
height. There were two wings, 
fourteen and sixteen feet high. Ail 
of these were covered with trees 
cut from a nearby wood. The ever- 
greens were brought from Bemidji, 
Minnesota, one hundred miles 
away. A chorus of two hundred 
girls dressed in white sat in rows 
placed in the center of the stage 
near the background. The stage 
was of amphitheater style. In the 
background were tents which were 
used for dressing rooms. At the 
tableau of the story stood a soldier 
of the American Legion. 

The prologue or story of the play 
was written by one superintendent, 
G. T. Almen, and given by another 
superintendent, Melvin Petterson. 
There were ten thousand spectators, 
real Indians, dog and pony travois, 
an old prairie schooner, a sod 
shanty, a Red River oxcart, the 
first railroad engine to enter the 
county, a stage coach of pioneer 
days, the cradle, the reaper, the old 
breaking plow, the one-room school- 
house, and different people from 
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foreign countries. The final tab- 
leau or scene was a glorious sight. 
It wili remain in the minds and 
hearts of the spectators during their 
entire lives. A certain person who 
was very active in making it a suc- 
cess quoted what he had heard: 
“What shall be the future?” “The 
joy of self-expression is a supreme 
one.” “I was in it.” “I made a 
poster.” ‘We made the violet cos- 
tumes.” “Our dog hauled the wig- 
wam.” “I helped.” We quote 
from Dr. Arvold’s book The Little 
Country Theater in which a chap- 
ter is devoted to the Larimore 
pageant: “It was a pageant of the 
people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple. Truly it was a pageant in 
which none were too great or too 
small to participate. It brought 
into play all the talent of the coun- 
ty. The art of the people was ex- 
pressed through the setting, the 
costumes, the posters, and the light 
effects; the music, through song and 
instrument; the organizing power 
through promotion, seating ar- 
rangement, rehearsal, and presenta- 
tion; the mechanical genius 
through the stage construction; and 
the literary ability through the 
gathering, the arranging, and the 
writing of the subject matter.” 

I have tried to give you a glimpse 
of what was done by my helpers 
and myself during my twelve most 
effective years in a long life in the 
field of education. Much credit is 
due many—my predecessor who left 
everything in shipshape, schoo] men 
and women, Board of Health, 
School Directors, the city of Lari- 
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more as the center of the recrea- 
tional activities, and the entire cit- 
izenry of the county. Sometimes 
it seems to me that I but handed the 
nails to the builders. Be that as 
it may: we have handed our tools 
over to others and they are building 
better than we knew. 


“What matter we, or they, 
Ours or another’s day? 
Others will sing the song, 
Others will right the wrong, 
Finish what we begin 
And all we fail in, win. 
Ring bells in far off steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples; 
Sound trumpet far off blown, 
Their triumph is our own.” 





“The basic problems of education in America in the Atomic Age are, 
in my judgment, exactly what those problems were before. But I add 
that the sudden onset of the new knowledge has put a new, = 
desperate, urgency behind the job of correcting weaknesses well recog- 
nized in our education before the year ANF-1-After Nuclear Fission-1. 

“Education must now adequately serve the deepest purpose of the Amer- 
ican people through a period of the greatest peril to that purpose which 
we have ever faced. I mean by this not that war in inevitable. The peril 
that I speak of is the peril of needlessly jettisoning our basic American 
values in a panicky hunt for impregnability, ‘just in case.’ 

“It is not necessary to make a scientist of every high school student. 
But I suggest that it is important to carry to high school students at 
the start the essential knowledge as to what science has discovered, by 
what main steps or stages, and by what method.”—William W. Waymack, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Fs again the Educator’s 


Award, which we offered for the 
first time in 1945, is being publi- 
cized. Letters have been sent to all 
national and state educational pub- 
lications which have been asked to 
give space to an announcement. 
The winner of the Award of $1,000 
will be announced at the National 
Convention in August. The rules 
for the Award follow: 

1. The Delta Kappa Gamma Ed- 
ucator’s Award will be granted in 
August, 1948, at the National Con- 
vention. It will be given to a 
woman who has published a study 
which in the opinion of the Panel 
of Judges is the most significant con- 
tribution to education made by a 
woman in the years 1946-1947-1948 
(latest publication date April 1, 
1948) . 

2. The Panel of Judges will be 
made up of three members of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society and 
two men of national reputation as 
educators. The members of this 
panel have been chosen by the Na- 
tional Committee on Awards by 
preferential ballot. 

3. The publication chosen may 
be investigative or creative. How- 
ever, the original intent of the 
Award was that it should encourage 
educational research. Therefore, 
the Panel of Judges will be urged 
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to give special attention to the 
evaluation of investigative publica- 
tions. 

4. Because of the current crisis in 
education, special consideration 
will be given to research in the se- 
lection of teachers and vital con- 
tributions to the education of teach- 
ers. However, in making the Award 
the quality of the study, the prob- 
able extent of its influence, and its 
ultimate effect upon the improve- 
ment of techniques of selection and 
teacher education will be balanced 
against other factors of similar and 
equal importance to education. 

5. Recommendations of works to 
be considered by the Panel of 
Judges may be made in a letter ad- 
dressed to The Delta Kappa 
Gamma National Headquarters, 
804 Littlefield Building, Austin, 
Texas; attention: Chairman, Panel 
of Judges for Educator’s Award. 

* * * 

HE Educational Dynamics 

Committee of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has just is- 
sued a report on “A Study to Dis- 
cover the Attitudes of High School 
Seniors, Teachers, and Parents To- 
ward the Profession of Teaching.” 
The members of our Society, com- 
mitted to a dynamic program of 
selective recruitment, will un- 
doubtedly be interested in the fac- 
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tors brought to light in this in- 
quiry. Questionnaires were sent to 
the following groups: 


Scoot Systems .....6.6.5255¢ 47 
High School Seniors.......... 2,706 
(oo ee SCrr pore 1,556 
SEE Sioa cs enn ewenscticre 1,041 


The resulting data were analyzed 
according to group classifications 
and responses to specific questions. 

The discovery was that only 6 
per cent of all high school seniors 
wanted and planned to become 
teachers. It was encouraging, how- 
ever, to find that of the 6 per cent 
the boys numbered 30 per cent. It 
is a significant commentary on the 
attitude of the high school seniors 
that only 10 per cent of those inter- 
ested in becoming teachers men- 
tioned any anxiety over the matter 
of remuneration. This is another 
confirmation of our oft-repeated 
contention that the economic con- 
siderations of teaching are not 
really so important to young people 
as we are led to believe. 

It may come as a shock to those 
of us who still love our profession 
that only 59 per cent of the teachers 
reported they would reenter the 
field if they had a chance to choose 
their careers again. Over half the 
men and one-third of the women 
complained of inadequate salaries. 
The excessive clerical and commit- 
tee work, the lack of social prestige 
in the community, and the inciden- 
tal nervous strain were all men- 
tioned as deterrents. 


HEN it came to the parents, 
investigators discovered that 
53 per cent would be pleased if 
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their children wished to become 
teachers. The two principal rea- 
sons for a favorable attitude were a 
belief in the importance of educa- 
tion and the respect accorded to the 
profession. ‘Those who were un- 
favorable cited the lack of economic 
security as the strongest reason for 
not entering the profession. 

We are interested in the conclu- 
sions of the committee, because 
they merely repeat what we have 
said many times, and all these sug- 
gestions were made several years ago 
when we issued our pioneer study 
on Better Selection of Better Teach- 
ers. The study suggests that school 
systems provide preliminary teach- 
ing experience for students inter- 
ested in a teaching career, that com- 
munity organizations offer financial 
scholarships and assistance as at- 
tractions to potential teachers, and 
that approved guidance procedures 
be adopted with a view to recruit- 
ing future staffs from desirable po- 
tential candidates. 


The Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction 
is urging the active cooperation of 
interested teacher groups and or- 
ganizations in the project to bring 
to this country for a few months a 
number of foreign educators who 
need rehabilitation, additional pro- 
fessional ;timulation, and a respite 
from the hard years just behind 
them. Several national organiza- 
tions are participating actively in 
this cooperative project and in this 
way are providing refresher train- 














ing for key people in the devastated 
or occupied lands. 

Participants will arrive in late 
March or early April, and will em- 
bark on a carefully planned pro- 
gram lasting between four and 
eight weeks, observing the best 
practices in American teacher edu- 
cation. This period will be fol- 
lowed by a seminar of approxi- 
mately four weeks’ duration on the 
campus of a leading teacher educa- 
tion institution. The seminar will 
be followed by attendance at and 
participation in the annual conven- 
tion of the NEA and some of the 
post NEA special conferences. Nor- 
mally those who come would re- 
turn to their countries in Septem- 
ber, but it is entirely possible that 
some will stay in this country for 
supplementary study for one or two 
winters. 


T IS probable that some of the 

units of our organization will be 
interested in looking into this par- 
ticular way of bringing to this coun- 
try some of our fellow teachers from 
abroad. This is a variation of our 
fellowship project which is bring- 
ing in teachers for a year’s study in 
some one institution. 

By the way, do you know that 
both Wisconsin and North Caro- 
lina already have in residence their 
scholarship recipients? Ohio is 


nearly ready to launch its fellow- 
ship. New York and the New Eng- 
land states are cooperatively en- 
gaged in raising money for this 
purpose. 


There are others, we are 
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sure. Keep us in touch with what 
you are doing. 


HE President’s Commission on 

Higher Education has attacked 
the barriers to higher education as 
they exist in this country. The Com- 
mission concludes that the decision 
on who should go to college is in- 
fluenced far too much by economic 
considerations. The recommenda- 
tions for large numbers of junior 
colleges, to provide free education 
to thousands of young people, if 
implemented, will go far to break 
down the economic barriers. The 
Commission also attacks arbitrary 
exclusions of students from college 
on the basis of race or sex. It 
makes a considered and very strong 
attack upon racial and religious 
discrimination. These volumes 
issued by the Commission under 
the general title, “Higher Edu- 
cation for Democracy,” are be- 
ing published by the United States 
printing office as a cost ranging 
from thirty to forty cents. A total 
of six volumes in all has been 
issued. 


Books overseas: North Carolin- 
ians have started a campaign to 
send children’s books to war- 
devastated countries. Shortage of 
shipping, however, perils the plan. 


* * * 
Tiny: The principality of Mo- 


naco has applied for membership in 
Unesco. The country has a popu- 
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lation of 24,000 and covers eight 
square miles. Since there are no 
official limits in size for countries 
desiring to join the UN, or its af- 
filiated agencies, Monaco has a good 
chance of being accepted. 

* * *# 


Made it! The American Council 
on Education is rejoicing, accord- 
ing to an official statement, that it 
has realized its coveted goal of 1000 
members. 

* * 

Turnover: During the last 18 
years, 44 of 83 state supervisors of 
guidance left their positions. Many 
of those who have resigned have 
gone to positions of responsibility 
in industry and education. 

* * *# 


Contest: Bud Abbott and Lou 
Costello, motion picture stars, have 
announced a contest with several 
awards for the best answers complet- 
ing the sentence: “I want to help 
fight juvenile delinquency because 
...” Contest closes June 5. 

* *# 


Poli: Eighty-five per cent of 
American families polled by an in- 
dependent research organization 
stated that they believe class in- 
struction on musical instruments 
should be offered in schools and 
paid for out of tax supported funds. 

* * *# 


Paying for Higher Education: By 
1960, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education hopes to see 
an enrollment in colleges and uni- 
versities of at least 4,600,000 per- 
sons. 
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These students would be served 
by people’s colleges, by an expand- 
ed educational program and the 
13th and 14th years, by strength- 
ened programs of advanced profes- 
sional and graduate study, and by 
adult education programs. 

What would that cost? 

For 1960, the Commission recom- 
mends a yearly current expenditure 
of $2,587,000,000. Of this figure 
$1,675,000,000 would go for faculty 
salaries, the remainder for libraries, 
research, special services, and ac- 
tivities related to instruction. 

In addition, higher education 
would also need by 1960 an annual 
capital outlay of $672,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 for scholarships and 
fellowships recommended by the 
Commission. 

(Note: The Commission believes 
that by 1960 higher education will 
need a physical plant valued at 
about 13 billion dollars.) 

An Investment; “Higher educa- 
tion is an investment, not a cost. It 
is an investment in free men. It is 
an investment in social welfare, bet- 
ter living standards, better health, 
and less crime,” the Commission 
states. 

For that reason the Commission 
believes that the U.S. can afford the 
admittedly heavy expenses for the 
proposed expanded higher educa- 
tion program. 

(Financing Higher Education, 
which contains detailed proposals 
for paying for an expanded college 
and university program for the na- 
tion, is now available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
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ington 25, D. C. for 25¢. With this 
volume, the Commission completes 
its policy statements: A final vol- 
ume will contain only compilations 
of basic data used by the Commis- 
sion.) 

* * * 


Have you read the pamphlet is- 
sued by Unesco and CIER on “Go- 
ing to School in War Devastated 
Countries?” Material was drawn 
from a variety of sources, chiefly 
governmental. All of us should 
know this booklet. It gives us a 
moving and shocking picture of 
education abroad. It makes us feel 
that we must do something to help. 
The CIER is making the bulletin 
available at cost, which is 5 cents 
per copy in lots of 100 or more. 
For 10 or more, the price is 10 cents 
per copy, and for fewer than 10, 15 
cents per copy. 
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Do you know the project for high 
school graduating classes which is 
being sponsored by the Commission 
for International Education Recon- 
struction? To some of you who are 
sponsors of high school classes in 
search of a worthwhile project, this 
idea will come as a real inspiration. 
Instead of the high school class 
electing to perpetuate its memory 
through a memorial gateway, or a 
contribution to the school theater, 
or the playground, or some other 
similar project this proposal sug- 
gests that at this crucial time in the 
world’s history, the high school class 
might well wish to contribute to the 
education and inspiration of those 
who follow by providing aid to stu- 
dents in war devastated countries. 
Information about this project will 
be sent you from the CIER office, 
744 Jackson Place, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





“Decadence in community institutions is reflected in the school cur- 
riculum by the inclusion of educational and vocational guidance, char- 
acter education, home making, consumer education, and sex education. 
The result is that many schools have forgotten that their main task is to 


transmit the best elements of our culture to our children. 


In our 


attempts to teach all things, we have done no one thing well. Let us 
not add religion now to our long list of obligations in the face of almost 
certain failure.”—Prof. B. H. Jarman, George Washington University, in 


“School and Society.” 





S STUDENTS request advice 
on their college work, courses 
they are planning to take, 

participation in the life of the cam- 
pus, the counselor is baffled in 
knowing what is the most construc- 
tive advice which can be given. 
Each counselor is aware that only 
as a student feels the need and has 
interest in finding answers is -she 
in a state of readiness to work out 
the decisions which she must make 
in her college work. 

Many women students are uncer- 
tain about the college major which 
they wish to pursue. Having se- 


lected a major in the liberal arts 
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college, they question its vocational 
or professional value and whether 
they will be equipped to earn their 
livelihood when they leave college. 
They wonder whether a degree giv- 
ing them a general education, 
which will fit them for living the 
good life, is sufficient justification 
for the four years spent in college. 
Many women students are con- 
cerned with marriage. For most of 
the girls who come to a co-educa- 
tional campus, it is the first oppor- 
tunity they have had to meet in 
such numbers congenial men who 
may be possible husbands. At times 
it seems this is the major interest 
of the girls. It is a question which 
is uppermost in their minds and 
dominates their interests. This is 
not an unnatural interest, however, 
and should be recognized as a part 
of the maturing process of the col- 
lege girl. 
ANY college girls are in a 
quandary in making a choice 
of the objectives they wish to fol- 
low in their education. The coun- 
selor is faced with the problem of 
harmonizing these objectives so 
that the student is not faced with 
an “either or” choice but is assisted 
in integrating her education and 
will feel a sense of wholeness and 

















completeness as she leaves the col- 
lege. 

The choice the college girl makes 
depends, to a large extent, upon 
the previous experience which she 
has had; the expectation of the 
family is dominant in her decision. 
It is right for the son in the family 
to go to college and make his voca- 
tional choice so that he may be 
economically independent and as- 
sume the responsibilities of a mem- 
ber of society. As to the daughter, 
it is the hope of many parents that 
she will make passing grades; how- 
ever, they are interested in her hap- 
piness and the good time she will 
have. When a girl takes this pa- 
rental advice seriously, the parents 
are often surprised to find that she 
has found it difficult to maintain 
necessary scholastic standards so 
that she can continue in her happy 
and carefree state. Parents main- 
tain a parental protection toward 
their daughters, hoping to see them 
secure in the protection of their 
husbands after leaving the parental 
roof. This has prolonged the ado- 
lescence of many young women 
who hope there will always be 
someone to take care of them. This 
is part of the general social pattern. 
As one looks through popular wom- 
en’s magazines the advertisements 
confirm this idea. Women must 
maintain their beauty, their femi- 
ninity, so that they may be attrac- 
tive to men. Their personal charm 
depends upon the cosmetics they 
use, the implication always being 
that only by making the right 
choice will they be sought after by 
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their men friends. After the girl 
enters her own home, the choice 
must be made to please her hus- 
band and to appear alluring so 
that he will be happy and continue 
to provide the protective roof. The 
American man’s ideal is the “pin- 
up” girl—the alluring, beautiful 
creature who will be an asset to 
his life and a complement to his 
personality. It is against this tra- 
ditional background that the coun- 
selor must advise the college girl 
of the importance of acquiring an 
effective education so that, as an 
individual personality, the girl will 
have a sense of self-value and find 
the place in society which she de- 
sires. ‘This sense of self-worth is 
of basic importance if she is to meet 
the demands of job, home, and 
community successfully. 


T is necessary that the student 

acquire the means of communica- 
tion: reading, writing and speech— 
and proficiency in using them. 
Counselors are concerned not only 
with these mechanics of education 
but they should also provide the 
student the stimulation of intellec- 
tual interest, the curiosity which is 
essential in intelligent living. It 
becomes necessary for the present- 
day student to have adequate sci- 
entific information, living in a sci- 
entific world, which will keep her 
abreast of trends and changes 
which are occuring in this atomic 
age. With the knowledge of tech- 
nology in modern society there 
should be a spiritual appreciation 
which hinges on the standards of 
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values the student has acquired 
through learning and experience. 
This factor becomes the coordinat- 
ing element within the individu- 
al’s philosophy of living and estab- 
lishes social sensitiveness as she par- 
ticipates in group living. With the 
stress and strain of modern society, 
individuals need to acquire stand- 
ards of physical and mental health 
to meet the demand which modern 
living places upon them. 


NOTHER immediate need is 

that the girl with her interest 
in matrimony be given such train- 
ing and appreciation for family life 
that there will develop the type of 
relationship which will give the 
members of the family the emo- 
tional security necessary for person- 
ality development. Her interest 
cannot be limited only to the fam- 
ily. The well-being of the family 
extends beyond the limited boun- 
daries of home. What happens 
within the community becomes of 
vital concern to the family’s well- 
being and only insofar as members 
of the family group are participat- 
ing in community activity can there 
be those protections built around 
the family which will insure happy 
living. This will necessitate educa- 
tion in government, in social the- 
ory, and in international relations. 
Insofar as there is complete com- 
mitment to the democratic values 
in society will the manner and pat- 
tern of living in the country sur- 
vive and develop. The understand- 
ing and support which are given to 
these values cannot be relegated to 
the area of government alone but 


must permeate the daily relation- 
ships in the family, in the school, 
and in the job. Not only is it nec- 
essary to emphasize these demo- 
cratic values in relationships, but, 
in addition, for good living and 
enjoyment it is necessary for the 
individual to have some apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts and the cul- 
tural aspects of community living. 


OR the student it becomes es- 

sential that she acquire a sense 
of security and integration in her 
attitude toward living. These are 
the objectives the counselor has in 
mind as a student comes to her. 
It becomes the responsibility of the 
counselor to transmit these objec- 
tives to the student who is asking 
for advice. What can the coun- 
selor do? Opportunity for choice 
is essential, and to offer such choice 
is her responsibility. The coun- 
selor, because of wider experience 
and greater maturity, sees possibili- 
ties within the curriculum of which 
the student is unaware. In order 
that the student be effective in com- 
munity activities, the counselor has 
the responsibility of creating situ- 
ations on the campus for participa- 
tion and experience in community 
living, assuming responsibility, and 
accepting the consequences for such 
participation and choices, The ob- 
jectives in the education of women 
are the same as those for men, but 
there is a difference in counseling 
women students, and this emphasis 
must be recognized. In the three- 
fold role of job, home, and com- 
munity, women find it particularly 
difficult to integrate the demands 

















which will be made upon them. 

Are counselors urging economic 
independence and good vocational 
training? Is it necessary for the 
girls to have more complete train- 
ing and the understanding of fam- 
ily life? Should women students 
have a general education for good 
living which will equip them for 
leadership in their community, 
awareness of social responsibility, 
and the skill in participating in 
community activities? 

It may be that at present women’s 
education is passing through a tran- 
sition which will involve all of these 
factors. Will this mean, however, 
that with a general educational 
background women who are inter- 
ested in entering a profession will 
find it even more difficult to gain 
recognition in the areas which are 
predominantly occupied by men? 
Are counselors facing a dilemma as 
to whether women should have an 
education which will effectively 
prepare them for the role of hold- 
ing a job temporarily and, later, 
of making a home, or should wom- 
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en be urged and encouraged to go 
into professions and hold their own 
with their men co-workers? This 
choice the counselor offers the in- 
dividual she advises. She has the 
responsibility of being clear in her 
mind as to what is the real func- 
tion of women in modern society. 
Does the counselor consider the 
student as an individual and, with 
her individual interest and ability, 
advise her to follow the line which 
she has chosen? To counsel women 
students at the present time is diffi- 
cult, since the place women are 
going to demand for themselves, 
the responsibility they are going to 
take for their co-workers both in 
jobs and in professions, is not clear- 
ly defined. These questions are 
vitally important. Insofar as the 
institution, be it high school or col- 
lege, recognizes the unique prob- 
lem will the education of women 
receive due consideration in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum and 
the administration of educational 
policies. 





“The good schools usually have principals of ability, vision, and alert- 
ness, but now we must think in terms of all schools being better schools 
to give all of our children an opportunity of better building of a better 
world. There must be increasingly better principals to go along with 


better teachers, better curriculum, and better facilities.”"—Winifred New- 


man. 








Bessie MAE STANCHFIELD 


National Music Committee Chairman 


“It’s the song ye sing and the smile ye wear, 
That's making the sun shine everywhere.” 


HIS bit of philosophy called 

“Up to You”? has as much 

truth as poetry, but the songs 
have to be sung to get the results. 
One of our state music chairmen 
said, “Music adds much to the en- 
thusiasm of meetings for by sing- 
ing together we increase our en- 
thusiasm for working together.” 
Another said, “Music has brought 
a oneness and friendliness that are 
very worthwhile.” 

The importance of music at Del- 
ta Kappa Gamma meetings should 
not be overlooked. Judging from 
the many excellent reports concern- 
ing the function of music in our 
chapters across the country, music 
is contributing to keeping the sun 
shining in Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Does your chapter feel the enthusi- 
asm, the friendliness, the oneness 
that music is bring to some? Does 
your chapter have a music chair- 
man who plans for some music at 
each meeting? Has your state a 
music chairman who gives assist- 


* Anonymous, “Up to You” from Poems 
of Inspiration collected by Morris, Joseph 
and Adams, Saint Clair. N. Y.: Halcyon 
House, 1925. 


ance to the local music committee 
and plans for music to be used at 
state functions of the society, or is 
this a hit or miss proposition? Is 
some musical person called at the 
last minute and asked to get some- 
thing together, anything, just so 
there will be some music? This 
last - minute planning without 
thought for the rest of the program 
may not attain the unity that is 
possible or desired through music. 

Only ten states made a music re- 
port for the past year. However, 
ten is better than none, and North 
Carolina, Utah, and Alabama re- 
ported 100 per cent participation 
of all chapters in their states. This 
was most encouraging. The lack 
of reports may have been due in 
part to the fact that many local 
chapters as well as states do not 
have music chairmen, else they 
would have reported. Presidents, 
this is where you can help us! But 
you say that you have no musicians. 
There is no one who can do this 
work! I say, go out and find some 
worthy musicians and invite them 
into your chapters. Ask your people 
to suggest teachers with musical tal- 
ent and then for the honor you 
confer they can serve your chapters 
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well and many will do so gladly. 
Musical Program Suggestions not 
only will fit well into your schedule 
for the year, but they will, as time 
goes on, build up the background 
of your people in music and de- 
velop their interest and their abil- 
ity. There should be music at every 
meeting! Let me recommend group 
singing. There may be occasional 
solos by members or guests who 
may at times come from the neigh- 
borhood school. Singing by solo- 
ists or small groups for Initiation, 
Founders’ Day, or Memorials add 
much to the beauty and impressive- 
ness of the ceremony as well as 
offering a respite for the officers. 
Forming a choral group within 
your chapter and encouraging all 
members to come from fifteen min- 
utes to half an hour early for prac- 
tice will raise the standard of sing- 
ing and the musical interest. Try 
having one musical program a year, 
giving opportunity for any small 
or large groups within the chapter 
to perform. Have a guest or a 
member give a talk on the work of 
a composer or artist and listen to 
and sing or play works by this per- 
son. Have a report on music from 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
tcenth, or twentieth century, as 
vocal, instrumental, national, folk 
music or any type that might be of 
interest or that would fit into the 
program for the year. Another kind 
of program could be a review of 
a pertinent book on music. Angel 
Mo’ and Her Son Roland Hayes? 


? Helm, MacKinley, Angel Mo’ and Her 
Son Roland Hayes, Boston: Little, 1942. 
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would fit in very nicely with the 
study to promote interracial and 
intercultural understanding which 
is being carried on in many chap- 
ters. A librarian can give you ad- 
ditional suggestions. 


NOTHER suggestion that 

might interest some chapters is 
the discussion of a problem in mu- 
sic education as: the out-of-tune 
singers (sometimes referred to as 
monotones), the rural situation and 
the special music teacher, or the 
guidance program and music educa- 
tion. The main thing is to try to get 
group participation and interest, 
to have fun doing it, to stimulate 
thinking along musical lines, and 
to provide opportunity for aes- 
thetic response through musical 
concepts. 

Singing of American Folk Songs 
as a group enterprise at meetings 
has worked out especially well 
where it has been tried. One chap- 
ter, particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing several music teachers who 
could and did collect materials for 
these sings found their programs of 
four or five songs each meeting well 
received. For those that would en- 
joy this activity we suggest the 
purchase of a very good book of 
folk songs Singing America® com- 
piled, arranged, and edited for the 
National Recreation Association by 
Augustus D. Zanzig. The vocal edi- 
tion is thirty-five cents, and accom- 


* Zanzig, Augustus D. Singing America, 
editor for National Recreation Association. 
Boston: Birchard, 1935. Vocal or accom- 
paniment book. 
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paniment book, two dollars. Your 
national music committee makes 
this suggestion for numbers. Be- 
gin by taking ten or twelve songs 
for the year of differing types and 
singing them often enough so they 
become familiar. The following 
are recommended numbers: 2, 3, 5, 
8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23, 25, 26, 
$1, 33, 54, 35, 38, 40, 43, 47, 49, 
52, 58, 56, 61, 66, 69, 70, 73, 78, 
82, 105, 108, 111, 117, 122, 124, 
125, 126, and 128. These are songs 
of many types and varieties and 
will lend themselves well to fun in 
singing, folk dancing, better inter- 
cultural and interracial under- 
standing, a wider background in 
our own folk literature which can 
be carried into our classrooms to 
enrich life there. These songs, to- 
gether with our own very young 
collection of Delta Kappa Gamma 
songs, surely will help bring out 
the smiles and a better sense of 
unity in our meetings. Should this 
activity be carried on consistently, 
it will lead our fine American wom- 
en into a knowledge of and an 
appreciation of United States folk 
songs through participation in 
singing them together. For the most 
part they will be sung better than 
the Delta Kappa Gamma songs, be- 
cause most of them are easier to 
sing. A repertoire of memory songs 
can be learned quickly and can be 
used to strike up a tune on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

New Settings for the Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma Song are now in order. 
One setting that has been exciting 
national interest and attaining pop- 
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ularity is that written by Lillian 
Mohr Fox, using the words on page 
three of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society Song Book Three.* “Delta 
Kappa Gamma Song” which were 
written by Annie Webb Blanton 
and Cora M. Martin and used for 
our Initiation. Although this new 
setting was not voted as the official 
song at the national meeting, its 
use was recommended, and it has 
been in demand throughout the 
country. Copies with words and 
tune without accompaniment may 
be had at headquarters for five 
cents a copy while they last. Your 
committee is eager to have any 
other settings that may be in suc- 
cessful use for this song, and we 
shall be happy to examine any our 
musicians care to compose. 

A New Music Manual may be 
in the offing! It has been suggest- 
ed that work be begun on a new 
Delta Kappa Gamma Song Book. 
Your committee wishes to serve 
you. We ask that you give some 
thought and action to the compila- 
tion of beautiful and appropriate 
music used for the various ceremo- 
nies connected with the ritual. Will 
you send us copies of any original 
compositions that have been used 
in your chapter or that any musi- 
cian would care to compose and 
try out? Will you kindly include 
the name of composer, chapter, and 
state, as well as a description of 
the song’s use? Any music from 
literature already published would 





*Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Song 
Book Three. National Headquarters, Aus- 
tin, Texas, 1942, page 3. 
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also be suitable to send. Give name 
of composition, name of composer, 
publisher, city of publication, and 
date of publication as well as the 
name and state of the chapter send- 
ing it, the name of the person ar- 
ranging the program, and a de- 
scription of its use. Out of these 
could grow a music manual as a 
guide for all ceremonies. One Del- 
ta Kappa Gamma chapter cooper- 
ated in the production of.a."‘Page- 
ant of Roses.” ..It ‘would’ bé good 
to have the; details of ‘this pageant 
to pass’ along” to other chapters: It 
is séld6nr that wé shall want to copy 
a-Ceremony exactly as another has 
doné it, but we certainly can make 
our’own more easily when a 
others’ ideas. Le 


ff 
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Let us plan to let music serve us 
in state and local chapters by hav- 
ing chairmen appointed even 
though we may have to go out and 
find and initiate them. Let us give 
them time to bring music into the 
life of our chapters for fun, in our 
ceremonies, for appreciation, and 
for background materials to bring 
to the children in our classrooms. 
Let us sing folk songs that we can 
cherish always. If we sing, we hope 
we shall smile and that the light 
which is a part of every Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma woman will radiate in 
your chapter. For remember, 
“It’s the song ye sing and the smile 

ye wear 
That’s making the sun shine every- 
where.” 





Arizona 

The Alpha chapter reports the 
death of Ida Reid Leonard in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, on August 26, 1947. 
She was the first Dean of Women 
at the University of Arizona, was 
active in the state historical soci- 
ety, and in the AAUW. She served 
on Delta Kappa Gamma commit- 
tees frequently, and was held in 
high regard by her fellow members. 


Colorado 

The Delta chapter lost a valu- 
able member in the death of Ber- 
tha H. Whitman, 1636 llth Ave- 
nue, Greeley. For forty years Miss 
Whitman had been an instructor 
in social studies, most of that time 
in the Greeley High School. She 
reared two orphan nephews and 
two orphan grandnieces. She was 
active in the affairs of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and in 
many civic organizations. Her com- 
munity, as well as her chapter, has 
suffered a severe loss. 

The Xi chapter reports the death 
of Mrs. Louise Bourg Wells of 213 
North Maple, Fruita, Colorado. 
Mrs. Wells was a member of the 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church and 
was active in its Altar Society. She 
was the sponsor of the High School 
Spanish Club in her town, was 
president of the Lower Valley Com- 
munity Education Association, and 
was secretary of the Language Sec- 
tion of the West Division of the 
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Colorado Education Association. 
She was president of the Xi chapter 
at the time of her death on Decem- 
ber 20, 1947. 


Florida 

Only a short time after her trans- 
fer from the Alpha Sigma chap- 
ter in Lubbock, Texas, had been 
completed, Elizabeth Howard West 
died in Pensacola. A native of 
Mississippi, Miss West had acted as 
an assistant in the Library of Con- 
gress for several years and then be- 
came head librarian at the Texas 
Tech College in Lubbock. She re- 
tired in 1942 and had been engaged 
in historical research since that 
time. She was author of a num- 
ber of historical works on Texas. 


Georgia 

For 32 years Blanche Kaufman 
was a successful teacher in the Elev- 
enth Street Elementary School in 
Columbus, Georgia. She died on 
January 5. She was a member of 
the Century Club, and was a super- 
intendent and teacher in the Syna- 
gogue for many years. She had 
worked in the Epsilon chapter on 
the Committee on Pioneer Women. 


Indiana 
Miss Mary Helen Bopp of Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, and a member of 
the Nu chapter, died on October 
20, 1947. She had given gener- 
ously of her musical abilities to her 
chapter, and just prior to her initi- 














ation in November, 1946, had 
brought her choir to a chapter 
meeting. She will be greatly missed. 

Mrs. Ethel Williams McEwen, a 
member of Chi chapter, died on 
December 31, 1947. She had been 
a teacher for 35 years, serving Mar- 
ion in the elementary and junior 
high schools and then as an elemen- 
tary principal. She was instrumen- 
tal in organizing the Marion Teach- 
ers’ federation and served as its 
president for five years. She was 
widely known for her participation 
in civic organizations. 


Kansas 

On December 1, 1947, the Alpha 
chapter lost by death Leona Robl. 
She had been an active member of 
the Barton County Teachers Asso- 
ciation for fifteen years, and was a 
member of a number of other edu- 
cational organizations in which she 
played an active part. A vigorous 
participant in community work in 
Hays and her home town of Ellin- 
wood, she was a member of the 
Fort Hays College Faculty at the 
time of her death. 

Louisiana 

The Nu chapter reports the death 
of Elizabeth Beatrice Nolen of Min- 
den, Louisiana, on August 20, 1947. 
Miss Nolen was initiated on No- 
vember 23, 1939. Her life was such 
that Nu chapter honored her as one 
of the outstanding pioneer women 
teachers of North Louisiana. 

Miss Gertie Mims of the Omicron 
chapter died on November 9, 1947. 
Willing and _ cooperative, Miss 


Mims was always an active member 
Loved and re- 


of her chapter. 
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spected by students, faculty and 
community, her place on the col- 
lege faculty will be hard to fill. 

Emma Williams of the Rho chap- 
ter died in the Baptist Hospital 
in Alexandria on July 4, 1947. 
Stricken with pneumonia while on 
a visit to relatives, Miss Williams 
succumbed quickly. She gave gra- 
cious and ungrudging service in 
every avenue where she was asked 
to assist. Her associates say that she 
was never heard to say an unkind 
word about anyone, for to her all 
mankind seemed good. The city 
schools in Bogalusa and the Rho 
chapter have suffered a great loss. 

Michigan 

Grace L. Pinel was Dean of Girls 
in Central High School, Flint. Her 
work was outstanding, and she was 
admired, loved, and respected by 
all who knew her. Active in com- 
munity projects, she contributed 
generously of her time and her serv- 
ice. She was active on the chapter 
scholarship committee. The chapter 
will feel keenly the loss of her ster- 
ling character and the influence of 
her professional enthusiasm. 

Mississippi 

On November 12, 1947, Verda 
Mae Newman of the Eta chapter 
died. Miss Newman had taught in 
the Tupelo Schools in the primary 
grades for more than 30 years. Eta 
chapter mourns her passing. 


New Jersey 
New Jersey lost one of its promi- 
nent state members in the death of 
Mrs. Miriam Lee Early Lippincott. 
She was widely known for her char- 
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itable and civic work and was un- 
doubtedly one of the foremost civic 
women in Camden. Vigorous in 
her participation in the work of the 
AAUW, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, the YWCA, the New Cen- 
tury Club and Rutgers University, 
her influence and contributions can 
hardly be measured. In 1938 Cam- 
den gave her the Award for civic 
service and called her the outstand- 
ing woman. She was born in Hights- 
town, N. J., and taught for a num- 
ber of years at Swarthmore College. 


New Mexico 


The Delta chapter has lost an 
inspiring and loyal member in the 
death of Helen Bostwick. She was 
an outstanding primary teacher and 
was well known for her exceptional 
work with beginning, non-English- 
speaking children. Her enthusiasm 
in the work of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society was an inspiration 
to all her fellow members. 

Ohio 

The Alpha chapter reports the 
death of Lillian E. Hohnhorst of 
1452 East 134th Street, Cleveland. 
She died on November 23, 1947. 
She had served as program chair- 
man for two years. She was princi- 
pal, at the time of her death, at the 
Euclid Park and Nottinghan Pub- 
lic Schools. The Alpha chapter is 
the richer for her many services 
and contributions during the initial 
years of its organization. 


Texas 


On January 22, the Beta chapter 
and educational and civic organiza- 


tions in San Antonio lost a valued 
and beloved member in the death 
of Mrs. Helen R. Bowen. Mrs, 
Bowen was an honorary member of 
Beta chapter. She had served as 
president of the Highland Park 
Parent Teachers’ Association at one 
time and remained active in educa- 
tional work throughout her life. 
She gave generously of her time to 
the First Christian Church, the San 
Antonio Musical Society, the Med- 
ical Auxiliary, and the Red Cross. 
She will be greatly missed. 

The Eta chapter lost its first vice 
president and publicity chairman 
when Marjory Keohane died in 
Houston on October 14, 1947. She 
was an outstanding teacher and a 
vigorous worker in many civic or- 
ganizations, 

In the January issue of the Bulle- 
tin, the death of Mrs. L. H. Hub- 
bard, an honorary member of Iota 
chapter, was noted. The informa- 
tion we received that she was a 
member of the faculty of the Texas 
State College for Women in Denton 
was in error. She was the wife of 
the President of the college. We 
are glad to make this correction. 


Washington 


The Omicron chapter reports the 
death of Miss Esther Uhden, a 
well-known Seattle public school 
teacher. She had been ill for sev- 
eral months, and was on leave of 
absence from her position at the 
Queen Anne High School. She had 
taught at Queen Anne for 15 years, 
and lived in Seattle for 28 years. 
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FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 
A Study of the Profession of Teaching 


for 


the Guidance of High School and College Students 


HIS brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the 

most pertinent questions that young people ask about the teach- 
ing profession. It portrays not only the advantages, but also faces 
honestly the difficulties one must encounter in following it. 


This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information 
about salaries, job opportunities, and current trends. It answers ques- 
tions on how one prepares, what preparation costs, and how one is 
certified. It presents the rich but intangible rewards of teaching; it 
discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It brings 
home te the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate 
with the professional organizations. 

Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this 
monograph should have a wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need 
that has long been obvious. It not only provides authoritative infor- 
mation about the profession in provocative and readable language, 
but it is illustrated profusely in color. It should be ordered in quanti- 
ties by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use 
of their students. 


Available about March 10, 1948, at $.75 per copy 


from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
804 Littlefield Building 


Austin, Texas 
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letters and fringe. 


The Official scarf is made of red rayon satin with gold embroidered 





Official AKT Scarf... $26.50 prepaid, including postage 


Official Bible 


Red Binding, gold stamped Delta 
Kappa Gamma and chapter name 
(as Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower 
right. 

i ee $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 


BILLFOLD 


Red Morocco sheepskin, Greek 
letters gold stamped on front; in- 
cludes bill compartment, identifi- 
cation card, and stamp pockets. 


Change purse on outside back. 


of Gifts 


Crested rings, Officer's Keys, Bracelets, Pendants, Lapel Pins, Billfolds, 
Wedding Gifts and Baby Gifts. 


Mail post card for your FREE copy! 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 
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